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FOREWORD 






Sterling M. McMurrin, former United Slates Commissioner of Education, has so 
aptly stated, “In educating for the world of today and tomorrow, a world in which 
barriers that separate men and nations must be torn down, there is no substitute for 
Involvement in another culture.” Educators are generally agreed that the purposes of 
teaching foreign languages are to gain an insight into other cultures and to develop 
specific skills in listening-comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. 

In die past, classroom work In a foreign language has been primarily concerned 
with die development of the specific skills. An Instructional gap has ex i su'd In provid- 
ing for the cultural understanding of the language. The closing of this gap is the goal 
to which dlls publication is dedicated. It is to serve as a praclicuin through which 
teachers of Spanish can improve their skills in helping pupils obtain an insight into 
Spanish culture. 



This guide has been approved by the California State Department of Education 
as a County School Service Fund project. It has been approved for county-wide dis- 
tribution by the Publications Review Board of Alameda Comity and by the Alameda 
County Board of Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Listening, speaking, reading and v\ riling skills are listed by almost all school 
districts as the Hinj or object Ives uf first level foreign language instruction, and usually 
cultural understandings art added to this list of objectives. 

It has been nokJ, however,, that many of the Level I Spanish texts widely used 
in California Include cultural understandings neither as part of the basic dialogs and 
accompanying pattern drills nor as supplementary material. Indeed, some Level 1 
Spanish materials have consciously excluded cultural understandings in order to focus 
the student's attention on the structures to he mustered. 

It is also true that some teachers of Spanish Level I may not he well enough ac- 
quainted with the culm re of Spanish-speaking people to be able to bring pertinent 
cultural understandings to the attention of their students. 

This booklet has been prepared to bring to the teacher's attention sen t of the 
understandings of Spanish culture which may he laugh I as part of the stud) of that 
language. 

The content of any text is generally written for a specific age group, l.e., if «i be- 
ginning text Is to he used with fifteen -year- old students, tire content will probably vary 
in degree of sophistication from that to be used v.ilh un-year-olds. However, the un- 
derlying subject matter Is often very similar; each text might Include units on food, the 
family, greetings, shopping, etc. The cultural understandings in this booklet, therefore, 
might he t sed In part or in (olo in a beginning Spniiidi class regardless of the text 
being used. 

The content of this publication was prepared on the basis of the aistrue- 
ijonal units In the Holt, Rinehart and Winston Company’s Spanish Ixvel I text, Am- 
fender y itabhr. The Items were then cross referenced for the beginning level of Span- 
ish texts published by Hareourt, B race and World, and by Kncyclopaedla BrUanuka 
films. Lor teachers who may want to cross reference the items for use with sti I other 

beginning Spanish texts, an item marked “Other ” 

has been Included in the boxed space which is found at the beginning of each “Cul- 
tural Understanding'* liun. Thus, looking at page 15 of the booklet, we find that 
“Nicknames (Apodos, Sobrenombres)" may be appropriately I uroduced when ihc 
class Is working on Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Unit 1, p. 2, line -I ; Hareourt, Brace 
and World, Unit 1, p. 3 and Unit 4, p. 2\ Kncyclopaedla Britannka Films, Ixsson 
I, p. 3; and the teacher may add his own reference for “Other (text) 

The understandings Included in this booklet arc not meant to be definitive The 
teacher may have other cultural understandings that lie wants to Include and lie 
should feel free to do so. 

The inclusion of cultural understandings may provide relief from the drill work 
which, of necessity, forms an exlenslvc part of beginning foreign language liislructinii. 
Through class discussion of cultural understandings the students may eomc to rccog- 
nUe the similarities as well as die differences that exist among all men, a step which, 
hopefully mav help to lead to world understanding and to more peaceable cocxblcncc. 
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I. CUMURK IX FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 



I hi I i 1st > 1 1 1 » in ill tci iiiiniiijL’ hmv to tc.uli lullin' a> part 
<«t tin bunt'll lant'iiai'c |>roj»i,un is in establish what wt 
mean by culture. l it ns lAiimiiit ilmv loiininmly auiptrd 
tmamntis ol die wojd. dim make om own dilmihim. lo 
smile. culture i s uliiuimnl. In oiliri.s. hisimy and s|, t |isiiis: 
and to si ill others* ii is dir study ol .1 civili/atimi in dir 
>( u in unthri ipolo^iml Him. 

A. Gullu re- Refinement 

I liis vnt aninj* id mllut v — so uv like tn s.iy “v.idt a cap 
ii.i] (“ - <iid»i.{(<s tin sindy ol lilt i.uiiic, .m. iiiiimV. arilii 
Inline, 1 fioiro^M ph% : dial is. llu subjeHs dial make \ nil 
"lultuied." Iliiv n.iifi you wlt.il In s,iy .t Fh - 11 1 dir tlira’ir. 
du npira. and iheiuinnl lust sillu. A nu a|sn know wlijili 
magazines will In i 111 1 >r 1 s> i\ < mi yntir enfhe l«d»lr. M is i\ ju 
nf 1 ulture is uni pa 1 1 of 1 \ u v uii/i 11‘s irpi iloiic. tl is in llu t 
dir liailiwiik of dir ialillnluah A non naliw 1 1 1 i l* 1 1 1 km«w 
iiiotrahonl lli is soi t o| c 11 ll 11 ir ilia n llu iiati\ r. 

B. (aillurrlfis|nry*Slalis|ks 

Manx inllnri murso li.uli nnlv jmfirii.il 1 1 i -s|« » j \ — 
!■ inamlo VU lnld llu 8p.mjsh ibione limn 1814 till fiis 
<|i alii in 1844: in l*M(i tlir Spanish Civil War broke mil 
wlnn J'ramisio tramu afMi knl die Republic an £nx < inini ill. 
11 , >i^J tin rn 1 >\ 1 V V) and has hit it ( andlllo i\ti m‘ ru r. 
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Other liisun fans add or substitute dir liisim v nf n 1 » • . 1 1 
nun - 1.1 Mid l .ainpcador. Allonsn X cl Sabio. J.njs Vjxi.s. 
Mi 1 man Cortes Ignacio dr l.nvola. I.npr tic Vci».t. Oiluas 
si t'iss threat historical events - the iadndi.it of Santiago iU 
Compostela was l>ui)l in 1128 . I'npc Abvamfir \ T M 
rivoj’niutl the validity throughout Europe ol dc^uis fimu 
the University n| Salamanca. 

Snjnr itillnir courses luvnmc a 1 fft (mu in immn 
li/inii fails about i;coi»raphy. population. piodiniinii. im- 
pi >t Is and 1 \ put Is, ixf n cal jon, lilir.u y. t»o\ 1 1 mm ill, la w . 

C. Culture-Ox ilf/almn 

lliis kind «>| culture - with a small e. 01 I uhurt l i\ ill 
/.tlinii — studies ix cix tiling tlir tiumfms n) a 14 i \ « 1 1 
do. diink. oj fid. .if all be ( Is of that so< ii t\ . Mils i* uiflnu 
as du undiinjM 'Insist or dir suv iohyyAM stmtu.* it 1'iilups a 
I.M none ptos.tii lliau l 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 Jo lim 1111 nf. it 'Indus , 1 s j . t , y «. 
lh.ll m ■( < s 1 1 1 \ die intdlulnals know. ]| *-ri n1 ii s lmn pmp!r 
iain a living, w li.it tin v cal. w Inn. In >w llu v pup, 111 it. Imu 
llu\ aniasr dums. |\<\ limv ibiv th"''si a m w s!< 

ami i \ 1 1 s nllu r .tspal o| iIhit daily life ll .dsn ondii * - 
and ibis ,isp U t jv i\ui More impoi faut — w I1.1t nlfitndis and 
\ alius tiny flaw , and wltal basic \iiw> ol du wmld Mmi 
spnifn.ilK. du i r utii>iniis . 1 ml moral hiliils. duii ariiimh 
toward ccilaiu txpis of dress. xiitualH. In >i i/' mlnllx „ and 
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[ 'M ind « 1 1 1 \ . H\ \ 1 1 1 . is iiifiiiit what one social class 

ihiukv iii m mi put isc hi with oilier classes: motorcycle gangs* 

1 1 1 v iiL'vi.mu. don't dicss like bankers. IS y hnti/oiilallv, is 
1 1 1 i'.i 1 1 1 nli, ii dues mu' region think in comparison with other 
legions- tesuiis iiit apt iu it to dress like Bostonians. Bv 
] a i ii m I u ally a isnu.im w h ai does one era think in comparison 
with aiioiiui it a: ilie minjskiil is a radical change from its 
h ngsli v o m ulcipa] l ol I 947 . 

Cultiiit-lavili/alimi also delves into the predict a hie re- 
actions ol ilu- average citizen in a given situation, ('.ompli- 
iihjiI a Sjianiard aliont his lie and you can expect him to 
suit taking ii oil while politely offering Stt/i un ngttio (It 
will In a present). Also expert .shock and chagrin if you art 
mi naive as to accept w hat was oihred only as a formality — 
iinhft ' o . 

( ailiu i e < a v di/aliou w ill also determine what impression 
ceil a in words will leave — what i.s the died of using the famil- 
iar tit when you .should have used the formal us fed, or vice 
vtrs«i?\V hai words do only men use or only women or both? 
What words are used in polite society and what words are 
taboo . 1 \\ hat is the tiled of Biblical exclamations such as the 
Spanish Duty mitt. Jwt(tii\lu. or i*tn /os t/aius dt 
J)o ilirv produce the same reaction in Spain as their literal 
ti u si. uii ii would in die l " nilcd Slates? Wha l is the difference 
in die <h in ii.it ion and die con notation of a word , J 

( ulin i c ( ! i\ il j/.ili< in also studies how sub-cultures lit into 
the majoiiiv patfetn: minority groups. die attempts to as- 
similate diem, isolate them, expel them, or even kill them, 
ciepuidiug on the cultural climate al the moment. In the 
l 'nited Stales at die present time, some are living to assimi- 
late minoiity groups w lie i e«.s others are still trying to isolate 
ilictn. In I iU'J Spain expelled the |ews. She doesn't now fix 
to t vi live die <tiuhy ol that mandate, hut she does note dial 
i \ c 1 1 in the twentieth cc nlni y coiinli its ha vc resorted to geno- 
cide. a fai moit c iml way of dealing with a minoiitv group 
than nu re c xpulsjc in ot isolation. 

( !ci!lu ii ( i\ ili/alion will also investigate what social < r- 
inis fmcigmis commit and what emus unlives tlunmlvts 



eonimit. It will determine how natives define virlue and \ ire. 
what they admire ami cle.xpl.se. what they consider give* pn 
lige. In present-day Ibiiict! States, pride is considered a vii 
luc. hut in Dante's day it was nncol the seven cardinal sins. 
In the (. 'lifted States owning two cars and a heaulihd home 
usually means prestige. Iml in Russia prestige js being an 
important party member, and in (!hilc, it is owning a second 
house in the country. In some ol the Polynesian islands not 
more than two decades ago, no one could hope to gain pres- 
tige until lie had his entire body covered with a delicate 
tracery of la too s. All these and many other aspects of a civili- 
zation are studied by the cultural anthropologists. 

I). Conclusion 

It now seems cpiite evident I fiat none ol these three ap- 
proaches alone can teach a foreign language student to un- 
derstand a new civilization He needs, rather, all three: the 
prosaic facts of everyday life as wcil as the historical and 
statistical data and the refining pleasures of literature and 
music and art. It is fine to enter a new culture with ati ad- 
mirable knowledge ol its literature and history, but he must 
consider practicality, too. lie must know whether or not to 
wear a nec ktie to sell ml. how much to tip the waite r, how to 
use the subway. whether or not to wear sideburns. J he facts 
he must learn are endless: not only the mechanical aspects, 
such as the monetary system, the system of weights and 
measures, and the language, but also all the tacts that are 
common knowledge in that culture and all the cultural refer 
c-nees. On lop nf this he inuM learn about altitudes, lie must 
know* so much that hemav never learn it pcilccllv. the same 
as he may never lea in the laug-iage peifciily. Vet he must 
stti\a lor pcllccllon even knowing lie'll never achieve it. lie 
must search for the truth, though he may never find it or he 
sure of it if he* does. He must look objectively, stressing 
neither the “black legend" nor the ’’lose colored glasses." 
(July then will he begin to gel some insight into the other 
culture. 
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H. CULTURAL PIIKXOMKNA 



Having i st.i (>l is] ii-<l (Ik meaning of nilniic. Kt us t \ 
amine .some of the phenomena dial alleei jt am! its study. 

A. Relativism 

It Is important to realize that cultural rliiferetu es .itui i 
alisoluu*. but relative. and progress along a sliding se.de. 

Mial is. rarely Is anydiing true of .m entire ciiltuie. And (lie 
many dilliremes — Individual. Lnnily. regional, raiial-all 
depend on myriad relative f.utors. \s a word dept mis on 
the enntevt for its meaning, an ait dt pends on tin mltiu.il 
loutiM for its meaning. The I'nmliman Ilippulin I, line 
( I M 1 JS ( J A ) described the phenomenon well liv sa\ing dial 
Handling i!i pends oil ft on r, ft wtft x u. ft namnit What 
n am plalile in one raee may be i rilki/id in anothn. Wli.it 
is lonixt in one ntifi , ilu aimy b.irr.uk^. lor iuMaiue, 
j i] t >f i.i lily won't do . 1 1 a ItosTon ‘oiialite’s dinmr parti. 
Ihlinitelv ‘out " now an the slang <\prtssimis ol tumtv 
siais ago. mu to imntio'i the Shaki spiatian ' Ciamnuni." 
"/*>innb." and “Odds Hodkim “ Urian add main oilui 
p< 'inis (o I. inn's dine illative f, Mints. Wliidur mui an 
>"ung or old, ami wlulbii imi an a man or a tinman 
m.ikis a dilft rime. We don't gmiiallv ixpeil innduis fn 
dnss like tlu i r d, mgli (< r s or to n *e the saint t yprivsimis, \\ i 
don’t i\p<\t die lonm.ni ol the n mint gang to till his mm. 

I Latins tn Ililsy. fellotvs, I should like v«m tn work i bit 
in ' iTj ntl y . " " Wither do ue ivpeil the lildi old l.idv in 




gel linked out in lid ski pants and go dmm die 

s|i»pe. shunting; '‘Man. this skiing bit n.dli nuns mi mil” 
A man i| twenty ttlio hasn't a Ini u| r t volntiona i v and 
misadiiig spirit in him pmhahly Inn ) j i rl e lie. ill. rlu man 

1 'I bit' "Imi is sjj|| a 1 1 vc ilulinu.i i e js guuialK lonsjdntd 
an ndilitv, 

C ul tni al It a its ale a Iso ob\ ion d v n I a I i i e fn rh e ' a iir m s 
I i'\"i I s oi soiiuy. Mil- liltin' nay id liii- - wliai mu ia|s. 

nhui lie li\ i >, ts hi 1 e lie " oi ks, liow he a ri i n ses hmisiH. what 

his nligioiis, mm ah and pnlirie.il luliifs aie. Imw | ( ndks - 
rdl dijund to siMiii t Mi ul on "lullii I hi' is uppi j . in fdd !e *m 
loti 1 1 i lass Indeed. i \ i n tt it bin till same sm i.il i l.i* s w i find 
dilfi n mi s I ion i one la mill to the n< \t ami limn mu mdii id 
u d in ilu mu. ilu iiiltul.il anrhinpidngjsj M.ng.ini Mi, id 
"bin s|, t |(s liu millin' il,iss ls bv baling mUi s r i -« !» ■ t wijn 
bm\ ! i i s lam ily diifus limn am i >tb< i l.iindi in iln wmJd 
Mil laimile smdun usp t ,|| M was. “ Wi liavi a jiu.mm 
< 1 1 1 1 d < a lie dilu t« u in I lie paibn : a gum. i r a ih! m, i a r. 

j*his|j< bidilub: and mu sjde o| du kin lit n u all pamnd Irki 
a sw amp nidi a li.pi- urntdii that pl.i\s swamp m.js ( , 

^ ill. noi all f.iiniliis an tha t thlhnnl. Ilu Ins spual a 
I trgi pmiutagi nf ilu i i iiuonu mi diiii lion s ( , w hi u a s ilu 
U dlu s 1 1 \ < ju bss pn ti nl i< mi s mo immdiiigs and sp t m| dull 
mnikii on Haul. Ilu \\ ilsiiiis aLn bn jn a h ss <\|unsi\i 
Iiolisi ami sptmf rlu imum tluis s iml mi a tmuMii ibd* 
mi mbi l ship. Ilu Ins know a bn abmit an him mn . inn lim 
dum.iimg. ganLnmg. Hie Milfus Iimn't a euin tfnimb 
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among limn, hut they have wonderful lilies of their travels. 

I lie Wilsons are excellent swimmers, golfers, and tennis 
players and are bursting will] health. i'ach family has a Sot 
ol fun am! contributes to society. 

Now, i! we get into levels ol society oilier than the mid- 
dle class examples just given, we see patterns quite different 
from these, it we go luulicr afield, to foreign cultures, \vc 
note further the sliding scale of similarities and differences. 
It is relatively easy to learn about societies that are similar 
to our own just as it is relatively easy to learn a language 
of the same family as our own. As it is easier for a Spaniard 
to learn Portuguese than Vietnamese, so it is easier for him 
to learn about Portuguese ways. Palpably the cultural transi- 
tion between the United States, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Kngland is less drastic than the transition from 
one of those cultures to that of the Fijians, Hottentots, or 
I ihcians. 

A corollary phenomenon is that the same social class in 
closely related societies may have more in common than 
di fferent classes within the same culture. A middle-class citizen 
of the United States, reading La cosciema di zeno ( The Con 
fessious of by halo Svcvo, relates to the middle-class 

/.cno and understands his motives much better than lie under- 
stands some of lire characters of Tennessee Williams and 
nmcli hitler than he understands the Sicilian peasants In Gio- 
vanni Verga’s CavalUrta rusticana or / Sfalavoglia, different 
both in class and In culture. 

In short, then, the meaning of any cultural fact depends 
on myriad circumstances. Culture Is always changing, but 
primarily In Its small details. J he basic structures remain 
relatively constant. Mere we have another parallel with lan- 
guage. which may change vocabulary Minis gradually, but 
rarely changes its basic grammatical structure, and then only 
with gre.il difficulty and over a long period of time. 



B. Overt and Cover! Culture 



Another cultural phenomenon Is that only some traits ~ 
the overt ones -- are deseribahlc by the native; what sort of 
a bouse do you live In. what do you eat for dinner, how 
iiftin do von lake a bath, how do you lake a bath, where do 
you get your Julius, do you make them, how >lteu do you 
beat your wifc?Oihcr traits, however - the covert ones - a.e 
not readily desciibablc even l>v the native: under what dr- 
cumM.iiiics do you use the definite nriiilcln your language, 
how do you form the plural of nouns, what utc the sounds 
you use in your language, how do you make them? These 
and most other questions pirMlnlng to the language and Its 
sounds are beyond the native's circle of consciousness, unless 
he lias studied phonology, morphology, and syntax. Me can 
use the svsluu almost pi i lady, but if you ask him to dc- 
wiilu it. tlu chances are You will gd some fantastic, spur of 
tlic -moment analysis bearing link relationship to the truth. 
Besides tlu language, many other cultural traits arc covert 
how far apait do natives stand when they converse? Vou 
don’t realize that this distance varies from one culture to an- 
othir until you find yourself uncomfortably close to some 
f \ji conversant. Von haik up to adjust die distance to 
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your comfort. He, then, is uncomfortable, closes up the gap, 
and makes you uncomfortable again. The retreat and pursuit 
may continue ad absurdum , and one or the other party may 
even get peeve i. 

Another covert trait concerns body movements that nor- 
mally accompany speech. Most of us aren't aware of the 
myriad ways wc move our hands, feet, head, and entire body 
when we speak. We often indicate something with our foot, 
our head, our eyes. Wc s!.rug our shoulders, thrust out our 
chin, raise our head, square our shoulders. Many of these 
movements are actually communication, though rarely is the 
speaker aware of it. Klncsics Is the science that deals with 
this fascinating subject. 

Perhaps we should also Include In co\crl culture such 
aspects as one's idea of freedom. Someone from the United 
States will doubtless affirm that his country offers consider- 
able liberty. Me has probably never thought, however, that 
many rules, necessary to the organization of any society, 
actually curtail his pe rfect liberty. During peak traffic hours, 
for instance, traffic lights prevent chaos. They lake away 
your freedom to cross whenever you want, but you know 
they are necessary so you don't think of them as restrictions . 

In summary, then, a student of a foreign culture can 
glean much Information simply by asking a native. But lie 
must limit his questions to overt traits. To discover the cove rt 
systems, he himself must observe and analyze, since the na- 
tive usually cannot explain these aspects. 



C. Klhnoccntrism 

Kllmoccnlrism ( ell m o = race + centrism ) is the belief that 
one's own rare Is (be central one, the most important, and 
the best. It Is a natural tendency of all races. In many lan- 
guages the word for the speakers of that language is “the 
people." Ad others arc strangers, foreigners, outsiders. Most 
people also feel th» ‘ their country Is the center of things, as 
opposed to .ill those other "far away places." Guzco, capital 
of llie old Inca Empire, means, according to some, "the 
navel of tlic world." It must have bmi disappointing to dis- 
cover that the geocentric theoiy (geo r earth) of astronomy 
was wrong and the heliocentric thcorv (hello _ sun) right 
To believe that the planets and stars revoke around our 
earth flatters our ego more than to know that ours Is nitrclv 
one of many heavenly bodies that revolve around the sun. 

It is difficult to convince people th.it theirs Is not tlu cub 
tore, the language, the alphabet, tlic wav of life In the 
ethnocentric other cultures do things “wrong." not just ‘‘dif- 
ferently": The British drive on tlic w rung side of the street. 
The Arabs pu’ too much sugar in their tea, Scotchmen wear 
kilts, and men arc supposed to wear pants. An old story 
relates that a school teacher In ( hfna asked her Mass woat 
they considered the outstanding feature of the occidental face. 
Most answered that occidentals had slanted eyes! If wc tan 
only convince people that other cultures may act dilTimillv 
from us then wc will have made an excellent start toward 
understanding those other cultures. 
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I). Stereotypes and Generalizations 

The “ Filtered W isdom ol the Ages" brings us such 
“truths'’ as "the Inscrutable Chinese, " “the brave redskin," 
“the methodical German," "the beautiful Hawaiian." Are 
there, then, no volatile Chinese, careless Germans, or pusil- 
lanimous Indians? Didn't Queen Kaahumanu weigh 300 
pounds? Is it possible that the "Wisdom of the Ages" has let 
slip through its filter a few generalizations, stereotypes, and 
prejudices that merit re-examination? Everyone tends to look 
for generalizations, and doubtless many have some validity, 
but they are dangerous, first, because often they aren't really 
any more true for one race than for another, and, second, 
because they arc hardly ever true for the entire race, some- 
times not even for a good majority. J.ct us examine several 
ways generalizations are formed. 

1 . Too few cases or insufficient knowledge 

Nisei Mike Miyake in my accounting class is an A 
student, good looking, outgoing personality. The Japanese 
are fortunate because Mike Is she only Japanese I know, so 
1 assume that all Japanese are intelligent, handsome, and 
alTablc. Spanish children aren't so lucky with Mrs. Wicldc- 
combe and Mrs. Gibbs, who drove through Spain last sum- 
mer together. They stopped by the side of the road in Merida 
to take a picture of the storks nesting on lop o! the Roman 
aqueduct, before they could focus their cameras, a dozen 
barefoot, dirty, Gypsy urchins swarmed over the car, whining 
for pesetas and covering the car with sticky fingers and dusty 
feet. Mcsdamcs W and <» now propagate unsavory rumors 
about Spanish children. 

The Mexicans and Oklahomans in California aren’t 
lucky either. Iloih have been represented by a majority ul 
uneducated agricultural workers, therefore, Mexicans and 
Oklahoma ns base been stereotyped accordingly and have 
received such unhappy monikers as "Okies," "Cloelbnsters." 
"ISpIcs." "R carters," and "Greasers." Or perhaps it's nut the 
worke r from the other country (hat provides the few examples 
for th c stereotype, but the tourist or the soldier, t ourists are 
rarely typical of anything. One elderly couple has saved and 
si raped for years to realize their dream of travel, by the time 
they have amassed the wherewithal, tliev throw economy to 
the winds and "live it up." After all, they may never have 
another chance to travel. Naturally they give *hc ini pTCsslon 
abroad that they have always lived in "the grand manner." 

A young student travels before he has the money. In 
economic difficulties, lie frequent* the cheapest hotels and 
restaurants, hitchhikes, dresses shabbily, and goes unshaven. 
.Sometimes lie finds himself in such dire straits that he 
sponges off of friends, borrows, ami even begs. In bis own 
country be would probably never tbink of living like that, 

Then we have the old maid who, suddnih free of the 
puritanical rcstiktioi.s of her hfc in Kansas, loses contact 
with reality and behaves In a way that is not annual cither 
in Kansas or anywhere rise. So it is evident that tourists 
arc not especially good yardsticks for measuring a t«uv. 

And soldiers, like the old maids, often ail quite differ- 
cnllv from what they would at home. Americans, uufoitunate- 
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ly, have acquired an unsavory reputation in many pans of 
the modern world because of the impression fc-l t by soldiers 
who elrink too much, often represent uneducated classes, and 
frequently take little or no interest in the foreign culture hut, 
rather, form "Tittle Americas" from which they mock and 
disdain a culture they have made little or no effort to under- 
stand. 

Countries, like- people, often get .stereotyped by the same: 
process of generalizing cm the basis of one or two examples. 
Visiting Tijuana . XagttU s, M(.\ka/i. or Ciudad Juan one 
sees only the tourist businesses, vice — nurtured primarily 
by gringos who cross the border to have a little fun. yet one 
judge s that all Mexican cities are .similar. 

f urther examples would he easy to supply, but the point 
is clear (hat one swallow doesn't make it spring. We eaimot 
judge an entire race bv a lew representatives that may nr 
may not be typical, or by only one class. 

A related phenomenon Is the formation of stereotypes 
bused oil some work ol literature, cm movies, or on dubious 
statistical information. Often literature provides us with die 1 
only Information about so me past epoch, but it is not com- 
pletely trustworthy, tor it rarely speaks only of the prosaic 
happenings of everyday life and. therefore, it rarely gives 
an absolutely true picture ol everyday lile. It speaks rather 
ol the extraordinary, the poetic, and the dramatic, and the 
resultant stereotype is an unrealistic picture. Toward the etui 
of the.* Iasi cenlttry and the beginning ol this one. romantic 
talcs of the South Seas were highly popular and many wi re 
literary gems, giving a fairly true picture of lile in the Pacific. 
Others, however, gave only a romantic picture ol deader, 
nut-brow n maidens lasciviously bathing in lei n bordered, 
splashing wale ilalls and Inviting the wcai v traveller, will) 
true aloha spiiit and soft, smiling almond eyes, to join diem 
in the limpid pool. The stcreotvpe w as foi tiiieel by numerous 
Haw ailan-Knglish songs: Sn ccf Ltilani; fjttle Broun Cal; To 
You, Su eethcart, Aloha; and My Little Crass Shack. 

In 1 ranee the stereotype oT lhc nolile sa\ age" has last- 
ed since Jean Jaeqne.s Rousseau's ( 171 2 -7K ) romantic sew i .i I 
novels, .Xuuvtdi Eutilt. Li Cnnhat Sot inf, ek.uig- 

ing a return to nature and extolling the virtues ol primitive 
man unspoiled by corrupting inllvivtuvs ol organized soeitiv, 
[antes 1-Vnimoie Cooper { l7KR-lfHI ) left English speakers 
with a somewhat similar stete-otype of the noble American 
I iulinn. 

Movies can be even more d-mge rou s in eicaling false 
ideas. Spaniards, win* these' da vs sit’ mdiiv Amerieaii movies 
and IV shows, dubbed in Spanish . be licve that most Ameri- 
cans drive Gadillacs. live in penthouses, and eh.u ov er white 
telephones. Htwever. American* pay for this luxuiy. they 
believe, by suffering a morbid fear e>f going out into the 
stieet lest a black sedan full of gangsters roars by and riddles 
them with submaeliine-gun bullets. Of course, if erne lives In 
the West, the danger Is quite different There, one doesn’t 
dare go into the street foi fear ol getting bit by a stray bullet 
front omnipresent gunslingers who dally shoot it out in the 
dusty Matn Street, if not to pmerve justice, then just "to get 
their kicks." Or, if you make it through the cloud of flying 
lead, you'll certainly gel it when you push through the swing 
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ing doors of the saloon and run Into the flying chairs, fists, 
and whiskey bottles. If you ride out of town, you’ll go to 
Glory fast, thanks to a Pawnee arrow or a Mexican bandit’s 
bullet. 

Statistics provide another dubious source of stereotypes. 
In this modern world of science nil you have to do to con- 
vince most people oi anything is to provide a chart, a graph, 
or a percentage — the odder the better. Rarely does anyone 
inquire how* the statistics were gathered. T f they suit his pur- 
pose, he will quote them, accurately or inaccurately, to prove 
his point in his veiy next argument. Soon, no doubt re* 
mains — they have become undent iMe truth. After all, how 
can anyone doubt such a nice statement as, “Actual scientif- 
ically controlled road tests prove that Pinto brand gasoline 
lake* von 18.731% farther than most gasolines.” Next time 
you are debating, and your opponent pulls his statistics on 
you, ask where he got them, bow they were compiled, how 
provable they arc. 

Sometimes actual his tor)* can provide stereotypes. Sev- 
eral heroic incidents In the history of a country can create 
a generalization about the heroism of die entire race. It can 
even, by setting a precedent, influence the way a person will 
act when confronted with similar circumstances thereby tend- 
ing to perpetuate the stereotype. After all, one must live up 
to his reputation. One might speculate on the extent to which 
certain incidents In Spanish history have influenced later 
events. In 219 11. C. the Iberians living in the ancient city of 
Saguntum, in what Is now the province of Valencia, were be- 
sieged by the Carthaginian troops of Hannibal. After a ter- 
rible siege, the Iberians* hopelessly outnumbered and weak- 
ened by hunger, thirst, wounds, and sii kness, committed sul 
cid c rather than surrender. 

In 133 11. C. 4,000 Iberians of Xnmancla, near present- 
day Soria, repelled the attacks of several Raman generals, 
until finally the Romans put their top general, Scipio Acmilia 
nus, on the job with 60,000 crack troops. After months of 
siege, what was left of the original 4,000 Iberians asked for 
nil honorable capitulation. Denied this, they set their houses 
on fire, threw open the gates of the city, and rushed to in- 
evitable death in a last attack upon tlic waiting hordes. 

At Covadonga, Asturias, 718 A.l)., I’elayo, leader of the 
Christian guerrilla forces, fought lc hold back llie tide of 
Moorish conquest that had already flowed over most of 
Spain. After several battles against superior odds, the Astur- 
ians fortified them selves in a cave and resisted aiMeks until 
the Moors gave up and left, a bad mistake, for this handful 
of Asturians began the century -long Rcconqucst of Spain. 

Coming up to the Spanish Civil War( 1936-39), Colonel 
Moseardo, defending the Alcazar dc Toledo against Republi- 
can forces, received a telephone call from the Republican 
commander to announce that lie had captured Mo sc a rdo's 
sou and that, if the Alcazar were not surrendered wilhin ten 
minutes, be would execute young Moseardo. To back his 
threat, he put the boy on the phone. ' Hello, son. What's 
up?** inquired the colonel. "Nothing, papa. They say they're 
to shoot me if you don’t surrender.” “Well, son, commend 
your soul to God and die like a man. Adios, hijo tnfo." 
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1 A dios, paj/'i." were the hist words Moseardo ever heard 
from his son. 

Now, the point is that, from these heroic incidents, one 
might generalize that Spaniards, brave and uncompromising, 
are willing to sacrifice their very lives rather than capitulate. 
It is a good thesis and may even be true, or partially true, 
but 1 maintain that four isolated incidents occurring over a 
span of 2,155 years is insufficient evidence to believe the 
generalization too strongly. One might, assuredly, conjecture 
that an historical sell-stcrotype has been formed in the 
Spaniard’s mind and that he “lives up to'* the reputation he 
has gained and performs accordingly. 

In short, then, any lime you have insufficient evidence - 
whether because of insufficient cases or because of untrust- 
worthy Information, such as exaggerated novels or movies, 
“arranged” statistics, or sporadic historical events — you had 
better reserve judgment until more evidence is in. 

2. Superficial analysis 

“ The United States doesn't protect Us citizens," an intel- 
ligent lady from Madrid proclaims, “hook at the horrible 
movies they let practically anyone see. Here every picture is 
rated: ‘highly dangerous,’ ‘for adults only,* ‘over 18,’ ‘over 
15,’ or ‘for everyone.' And the really bad parls, of course, 
are censored. Oh, yes, the United States censors too, but 
they're so liberal. The atrocities you can see in American 
movies: crimes, violence, sex. . . . And the things they allow 
on the beaches! Those bikinis! And those horrible topless 
restaurants! And they allow any kind of diabolical religion! 
No, senor; those Americans don't protect their people!" 

“Spain and Mexico don*! protect their citizens," an in- 
telligent lady from San Francisco proclaims. “They don't 
restrict fireworks, they don't pul up barriers ami caution 
signs when there's a hole or dangerous spot, they don't post 
notices where a beach Is unsafe for swimming or where the 
water is polluted. Pure food and drug laws arc imlinunlaiy. 
many dangerous medicines can be bought without a prescrip- 
tion, and traffic Is wild! No, sir, those Latins just don't pro- 
tect ihcir people!” 

Now, how can both these intelligent and well travelled 
women conclude that the oilier country is neglectful of its 
citizens* safely? khiilc simple: Spain seems concerned more 
with the safety of the spirit : nd the United States more wilh 
the safety of the fled). We could doubtless find at least a 
partial explanation for the phenomenon in liistorv. religion, 
and economics, but that is another chapter. It is clear that 
misleading generalizations can be formed when one fails to 
analyze al] aspects of a situation. 

Another example is the traditional courtesy of Hispanic 
people. In a Spanish train compartment someone taking out 
bis lunch offers, “r \Gu*hi’*" llis neighbors pditcly decline and 
wish him a good appetite. ‘ Hutu (noi Wc have al- 

ready mentioned that admiring a Spaniard's lie will probably 
stimulate him to offer it to you, "Sera uu rcgalo. " Almost 
everyone is familiar with the customary Hispanic welcome. 
“A»/d mini oi sw ttna." something like "Make yourself at 
hone.” Of course the use of such expressions of cmnksy 
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vary from country to country, and if you don't use them, 
they seem servile and excessive, but if yon do use them and 
other people don't, then they appear rude, Almost all Mexi- 
can children are trained to give their name when introduced 
and add: “Sirvidor <U us ltd' 1 or "A sus ardents." Mexicans 
oftcji think Spanish children ill-bred because they don’t al- 
ways use these polite expressions. Spaniards, on the other 
hand, believe Mexicans too servile because, when soni cotie 
calls them, they generally answer: “A/uw/e ustai” (Com- 
mand me), and Spaniards brag that they don't want anyone 
to command them, And, though people from the United 
States generally consider Spanish speakers polite, even 
flowery, because of such protocol, in at least one instance 
the Spanish consider English speakers excessively courteous 
because they use “please" so much: "Please pass the bread," 
"Please bring me a spoon," "Please don't put your elbows 
on the table. ’Often a Spaniard asks for the bread by simply 
staling: " El pan." And a Spanish maid might even be un- 
comfortable when an American family keeps preceding re- 
quests with par favor. She Is no t accustomed to such courtesy 
and may even keep saying: "Sin favor " So, it is quite evi- 
dent that courteous expressions arc more a matter of tradi- 
tion than of intrinsic politeness. The cultural stumbling block, 
of course, is failure to use such formalities to a person who 
expects them. Their correct use is a negative virtue, like 
cleaning your fingernails and combing your hair: it deserves 
no great praise when achieved, only shame when neglected. 

Hut wc have spoken only of formal symbols of courtesy. 
All of us have met discourteous people in the United Slates: 
the "road hog," the snippy waitress, the sarcastic municipal 
judge, the overhearing teacher, the line crowdcr, those who 
stand in the middle of the aisle or sidewalk to chat and block 
the traffic. Do they have their counterparts abroad? Drive In 
Madrid trallic if you think California or New York is bad. 
"Conic on, let's go, man, let's go! Your aunt was born in 
til c sticks!" conics the rasping voice of a Madrid taxi driver. 
At the same time another driver blasts his horn and cuts in 
so close you have to slam on the brakes. The man behind 
shrugs his shoulders, Jerks his head back, and raises an 
open hand. This gesture dearly Indicates that you arc an 
imbecile. No. Madrid traffic isn't lubricated by "aloha spirit. M 

When you finally get parked, pale and shaken, you take 
your package to the post office to mail it. You find the desk 
but no line, only a mass of people waiting, not their turn , hut 
an op ening . Don 1 be poliic or you 11 never get your turn. 
Even if you're the only one at the desk someone Is quite 
liable to come up and present his package first unless you 
speak up. The system seems gross to those accustomed to 
lining up or taking a number, but it doesn't seem so gross 
to a Spaniard, lie simply has another system: if you don't 
know enough to diftnd your turn you don't deserve to get it. 
What is considered fair and ethical in one country Is not 
'necessarily so in every country. Again a gent ml [ration based 
on an incomplete analysis proves to be of slight validity. 

In other Instances we tend to attribute to racial eh a rat ter 
what is really the result of social and economic pressures. 

1 hose dlrtv peasants!" Yes, probably iluv arc dirtier than 
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you, but you can enjoy a hot shower by merely turning on 
the faucet. If you had to gather wood and build a lire, then 
carry water half a mile from the stream, heat it over the fire, 
have someone pour it over you with a dipper while you 
soaped up with smelly laundry soap — if you could afford 
tli at - and then dried with a coarse rag, you might be a bit 
dirtier too. 

A girl from a well-to-do family once asked in a Spanish 
class why you had to be so careful to lock everything up in 
Mexico. Why can you leave your garden hose out in front 
of the house at night in the United States but not in Mexico? 
What is there in the make-up of a Mexican that motivates 
him to steal? Another student, from a poor Italian-American 
family, answered the question quite simply: “Here in the 
United States everyone has a garden hose." 

One might assume, to judge by the Jews he meets in the 
United Stales and Western Europe, that something intrinsic 
iJi their character makes them businessmen, money lenders, 
shopkeepers, rather than farmers. Yet one must admit that 
plenty of Jew s farm In Israel. During the centuries when the 
Goths held sway over Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and 
Portugal, beginning about die fifth century A.D., when 
Catholicism became the official state religion, special laws 
stipulated different treatment for Jews than for others. They 
had to live In ghettos and wear a distinctive symbol on their 
sleeve, and they couldn't own land, This last restriction made 
it impractical and unprofitable for them to become agricul- 
turalists, so they concentrated in the cities and became money 
handlers. The some 150,000 Sephardic Jews expelled from 
Spain in 1492 scattered about the world and continued to 
earn a living by the profession they had follow ed for centuries. 
Again historical circumstances rather than innate racial traits 
explain the phenomenon. 

3, Meaning from one culture to another 

Another and important cultural phenomenon Is the natu- 
ral tendency to give the same meaning to something in an* 
other culture as it has In one's ow n. 

A Mexican friend of mine, after living in the United 
States for some years, w ent to the air port to meet his brother, 
fresh from Mexico City, and was most embarrassed when 
his brother, in typical Mexican fashion, embraced him and 
gave him resounding slaps on the back. M\ "aa allured" 
Mexican knew what dubious conclusion Americans jump to 
when they sec two men embrace. 

Mexicans make the same mistake and !or the same rea- 
son when the American goes to Mexico and never dreams of 
giving anyone a warm, friendly embrace. Me may shake 
bands, sometimes not even that. This achavior has convinced 
many a Mexican tbat.eoon'iM arc cold and unfriendly. How- 
ever, when a Mexican observes a Frenchman kissing another 
French ma n on both checks, his reaction is similar to that of 
Americans seeing Mexicans embrace. That Just Isn't the sort 
of thing tw o men do! In some cultures, of course, any bodily 
contact between men Is taboo. To Interpret such actions, then, 
you n ust know enough to put them in their proper eultuial 
context 

it 
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Wliat is the importance of dress from one culture to an- 
other i* Fashion changes rapidly, of course, but one has to 
realize its importance at the particular moment. In 1950 a 
man who walked about in downtown Madrid without a coat 
and tie was not only considered a barbarian, but could ac- 
tually be fined. Hy now the influx of “crazy tourists” has 
forced a relaxation - of the fine, at least - hut you still are 
not considered quite a gentleman without your tic. 

A woman in Spain or Mexico in slacks? A few years 
ago, never ! Now it depends on where . To picnics and for 
sports, all right, hut not to school, not to shop, not to w alk 
in the city. Again the restrictions arc being relaxed more and 
more every year, but now the meaning that a Spaniard or a 
Mexican gives to “girl wearing slacks” Is quite different from 
the meaning an American gives. The Americans meaning is 
neutral: the girl is comfortable, she’s relaxed, nothing wrong 
with it. Possibly some comment about the proportions ol 
damsel in question, but the meaning the Spanish or Mexican 
male gives Is most likely to elicit gross com nicnls and pinches. 

All ( ?!) young Latin men write poetry. Of course, it is 
expected. That Is the only meaning the Latin gives to a 
young mail writing poetry. In the United States, however, 
most boys iliink writing poetry Is “sissy. " It Is not that they 
arc against poetry, only that their society has built up the 
tradition that they arc not supposed to like poetry, lltc same 
as they are not supp osed to like spinach, wash their hands, 
go to school, play with dolls. Adults ire foolish enough to 
perpetuate these negative attitudes by repeating them and 
thinking they are “cute.” Actually, many boys are quite fond 
of poetry, but not the kind they may learn as poetry In school, 
not T. S. Ellfot, Gertrude Stein, or “The Fog Came in on 
Little Cat Feet.” To American boys poetry Is the whole spec- 
trum of metaphors, slang expressions, dynamic words, and 
circumlocutions strenuously cultivated in their everyday speech. 
The only thing is, they don't recognize that all of th at is 
poetry, too. 

Wj have seen, then, that false stereotypes can be formed 
by judging all of a race hy a few representatives, by ana- 
lyzing a situation superficially, or by interpreting an act ac- 
cording to the cultural context of one's own rather than the 
foreign culture. This last category suggests the importance of 
knowing what the significant differences are between one cub 
turc and another and will lead naturally to our final 
pli enoincnon. 

K, "Cullology”: "Cultemcs” and "Allocuhs” 

Teaching culture in a language class is difficult because 
there stems never to be enough time to teach a systematic 
culture course and a language course. Vet. understanding 
some parts of the target culture Is essential to understanding 
lltc language itself. We might clarify which aspects are es- 
sential hy forming an analogy with phonemes and alio 
phones. A phoneme Is an abstract category of sounds, a 
range of fairly close but not identical sounds called alio- 
phones. Ihai is. allophoncs arc variations within a phoneme. 
Kadi specific variant sound, or allophone, that Is pari of a 
oV-'^mc is different Ixeausc of the Influence of sounds com- 




ing before or alter or both. For instance, in English, the “f” 
in “feel” is not exactly the same as the “f” in “fool,” be- 
cause the lips spread out anticipating the “cc” or proirude 
anticipating the “oo.” Vet English speakers arc unaware 
that there is more than one “f” sound; they think of them 
as the same because they have the same function and arc 
spelled the same. The phoneme “f,” then, has various all o- 
phones, but you can’t vary ton far or you get into another 
phoneme, perhaps “b,” “p, M or “v.” 

All languages do not have exactly the same sounds. 
Furthermore, certain sounds may belong to one phoneme in 
one language and another phoneme in another language. 
In English, for instance, we have the two phonemes “s,” as 
in “hiss,” and “ 7 ,” as in “his.” The difference between the 
two sounds is enough to distinguish many pairs of English 
words lacey/lazy, ice/eycs, cussin ’/cousin. In Spanish both 
sounds are used but they belong to a single phoneme. The 
difference is only allophonic, not phonemic. No pairs of 
Spanish words are distinguished by this difference in sounds. 
The Spanish speaker who fails to understand and make the 
distinction between the “s” sound and the “z” sound in Eng- 
lish is likely to say something he doesn’t mean: “She took 
some eyes out of the refrigerator." In English the difference 
between “cc, 1 * In “sheep,” and “I,” in “ship,” is also dis- 
tinctive, or significant, since it is enough to distinguish two 
otherwise identical words: seat/ sit, fccl/fill, pcal/pill, Jcep/gip, 
eat/ii, feet/fit. . . . Again Spanish lias only one phoneme, 
whose range of allophoncs never quite reaches such an open 
vowel as the English “I” In “bit.” The Spanish speaker, 
therefore, often pronounces all this range of English sounds 
somewhat like “cc” in “beet” and, as a result, fails io dis- 
tinguish a large group of minimal pairs in English. 

Phonemes and their boundaries, then, must be learned 
accurately to communicate, Allophoncs are not essential; 
nice, but not essential. H a foreigner mi! pronounces an alio- 
phone, lie will sound like just that, a foreigner, but lie prob- 
ably won ’t be misunderstood. 

Culture, too. lias aspects that the foreigner must learn 
unless be is to be misunderstood. We might call thr^c aspects 
“culture phonemes” or "cultemcs.” Culture has c ihcr aspects 
that the foreigner may violate with relative safely. Me will be 
recognized as a foreigner; natives may laugh at IPs “funny 
ways,” but the chances arc they w ill not get mad at him. We 
might call these aspects "culture allophoncs" or "allocults " 

A Persian studying tn the United States, took out an ex- 
tremely stout young coed, and, on lluir very first dale, asked 
her to marry him. “How can you know you love 111 c when 
vou hardly know- me?” The Persian murmured, "I think I 
love you because you arc so fat,” The girl shot out of the 
car and slammed the door with every ounce of her weight 
behind lur. 1 he Persian had goofed a tuhttur. In Persia the 
poor utc thin because they don't get as much to eat as they 
would like. I he rich cat w ell, grow lieaulifully fat and arc 
envied and admired. Fatness belongs to the cuhcine “beauli 
fid” in Persia. In the United States it belongs to the cullcmc 
‘ugly." 

A (hr man ennes to the United Stales and continues to 
how slightly ami dick his heels as he shakes your hand. 




Those acquainted with European culture Immediately spot 
him as a German, but no one minds; they simply note llie 
cultural phenomenon with interest or indifference. The Ger- 
man lias missed an allocult, but has violated no culteme. 
Everyone recognizes the heel click as an allocult of the cub 
teine ” greeting,” along with other variants such as “hello,” 
a salute, or a handshake. 

As a phoneme includes not just one sound but a range 
of sounds, so the culteme includes not a specific act or mean* 
ing. but a range of acts or meanings. Hreakfast, for Instance, 
may take the specific form cf coffee, bacon and eggs, toast, 
and a glass of orange juice - one allocult or specific realiza- 
tion of the culteiue. Another allocult might be corn flakes 
with cream and sugar, coffee, and pineapple juice. A third 
allocult could be a breakfast steak, hash brown potatoes, 
English muffins with honey, waffles and strawberry jam, and 
coffee. A fourth, simply a glass of diet preparation. A fifth, 
coffee, corn pone, and chitlins. We could enumerate further 
variations o* the culteme “breakfast In the United States,” but 
more significant would be to note that, despite its myriad 
variations, the culteme docs have limits. If we substitute a 
preprandial cocktail, soup, salad, a baked potato, roast 
thicken, broccoli with cheese sauce, macadam la-nut Icecream, 
coffee, and a snifter of brandy, we have left the “breakfast” 
culteme and entered the “dinner” one, specifically a rather 
elaborate one among many possible dinner allocults. Other 
possibilities might be ’possum Jowls and black-eyed peas or 
pizza and beer. We are not intimating that no one In the 
United State: might cat pizza and beer foT bieakfast, but any 
native of United States culture would recognize a pizza and 
beer breakfast is really beyond the pale of that culteme. 

Of course breakfast, dinner, and other meals and snacks 
belong to a more inclusive category of nourishing yourself. 
All have in common the intake of some kind of food. Hut 
this category may also include Intravenous feeding, prenatal 
feeding through the umbilicus, feeding of plants by root ab- 
sorption. It would, however, exclude taking poison, stimu- 
lants, or anubiotlcs, drinking water, or smoking and sword 
swallowing, even though these activities may involve some 
of the same features as eating dried pumpkin seeds. 

Another characlertslic common to phonemes and cul* 
tunes is their dependence on the surroundings: the phonetic 
or cultural circumstances. For Instance, phonologically, the 
distinction in Spanish between the single tap “r” in ptra and 
the multiple trilled “rr” in paro Is significant only at the 
beginning of a S) liable, t nUtut/tn r Uf<tr, cottt/cono, niorof 
ntontt, parnjparntt afiortijnfiorra, rrr/erre At the end of a 
syllable the distinction is not significant. No two words in 
Spanish arc distinguished by the difference between “r”and 
“ir“* at the rnrf of a syllable. Therefore, the two sounds, 
which arc phonemes when syllable Initial arc only allopboncs 
when syllable final. Not only are they mere allopboncs 1ml 
they arc optional variants (usually surrounding sounds dic- 
tate a sjHdfh allophone and there Is no choice). Hence, you 
can pronounce die ‘TV’ in t cr/fr, /wblnr i nrbr/! % etc. with 
either an *V* or an “rr.“ Similarly, a nottf may have a 
wide range of cultural meaning. Its context will limit and 




different shades of meaning when put Ln a sentence; ”He 
killed the plant.” u He killed the rabbit.” “He killed the 
spider.” “He killed the rattlesnake. ” If we add more context, 
the meaning varies even more: “Using a weed killer, he killed 
the insidious plant that was Invading his beautiful lawn.” 
Or: “Out of spite he sneaked Into Mrs. McCrillicuddy *s yard 
one nlglil and killed the beautiful plant that had won her 
first prize at the county fair — a rare and valuable black 
rose.” If we make “man” the object of “kill,” then normally 
we will have gone Into another culteme: “murder,” but not 
always, for again the circumstances influence. "The war hero 
received a medal for killing thirty-six enemy soldiers in a 
heroic battle.” “The murderer was hanged for killing a ser- 
vice-station attendant.” The “murderer” may be the same 
“war hero” and the attendant may have been oik of the few 
who escaped from the squad, and whose 36 buddies the “war 
hero” had killed some years earlier! If you belong to a re- 
ligious sect that believes It immoral to kill any animal, hu- 
man or sub-human, then “to kill a plant” and “to kill a 
sheep” definitely belong to different cultemes. 

We also know that “horn” without context can conjure 
up a number of images: cow’s horn, French horn, saddle 
horn, horn of plenty, shoe horn, automobile horn, to loot 
one’s horn, to horn in, and others, The specific mean in g of 
“horn” depends on context, yet the range Is definitely limited; 
you can’t replace “horn” with “love,” or “snail,” or “Wall 
Street,” “Madison Avenue approach,” “nuclear physics,” or 
“programmed learning.” 

The major problem for anyone going from one culture 
to another Is to identify cultemes and their boundaries, par- 
ticularly when a certain allocult belongs to one culteme in 
one culture and to another one In the other culture. If (he 
foreigner mistakenly assumes that the allocult belongs to the 
same culten.e as In bis own country, lie Is open io all kinds 
of social errors, like the Persian boy and bis chubby Ameri- 
can gbl friend. In parts of Mexico the gesture for indicating 
how tall something is has three definite cultemes. The arm 
held vertically with flic Index finger extended and flic rest of 
die fingers folded Indicated the height of a person. The arm 
and hand held horizontally, thumb up and little finger down, 
indicates ihc height of an animal. The same position, except 
with palm dow n, Indicates die height of a n Inanimate object, 
In most countries there Is only one culteme; it includes mea- 
suring humans, sub-humans, and all other objects, and it has 
a single gesture, the last o ie described, io express it. Wc can 
readily Imagine the laughter and even anger dial one would 
cause if he were to measure your dear aunt with the gesture 
reserved for cows! 

In the United States, hissing In a theater Indicates dis- 
pleasure with (he performance. In Hispanic countries it calls 
for silence when the performance Is about to begin, like 
“shhli” In English. On the other band, whistling in Spain 
indicates scorn and displeasure whereas, In die United States, 
II Indicates approval. Clearly then, a l\ S performer about 
to begin Ills show in Spain would be rather taken aback to 
he greeted with hisses if he attributed them to the 5 nine dis- 
pleasure culteme to which they belong In the U. S Ihc 
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Spanish | >i i Ini nit r would he equally i-lia^riiu-d upon receiv- 
ing thistles ! i «im the l : . S. audieiut il he attributed them i<> 
tlu- displeasure cullenie Jo wlikli they belong in Spain. 

YYiiliin his own ciillnie everyone knows more or less 
wli.it lilt ( u 1 lei lies a iv and w hat their alloeults a re just as he 
knows how tar lit 1 tan vary a mmiikI without changing the 
meaning ol tlu 1 word. even though his awareness is subeun- 
seions and lit 1 cannot aiialv/e or dcsriibc Ins phonology m 
"ciiltotngs I«ut llu- foreigner must jt ;u n the limits ol plin- 
ih nits and cullcmcs ii lit* expects to operate linguistically or 



socially in the target culture. So tar. studies oi comparative 
’iidti dogv " have Ihvii lew and sketchy. Ilopclully. further 
study will soon provide us willuiicrv definite tuhcme bound 
arits and with more detailed descriptions ol the allnvuUs 
iliat make up each culumt. L ntil then. it wr liope lo attain 
anv real mulct standing across cultures. eat'li ot ns must oh- 
>u\t. a>k cpitstions. and an; ly/e. empaling mu culture 
with another until we have a hotly ol knowledge dial will 
allow us to ju ed it I and foresail! cultemie m ors as we ean 
predict and tort. stall phonemic emirs. 





M 




III. VALUES OF STUDYING A FOREIGN CULTURE 



It i bt will at this point to list briefly some of the 
values of studying another culture: 

A. To get rid of cthnocciHrisin and provincialism by 
learning that people can think and act differently and have 
different values and still be happy and useful. 

H To get new ideas on eating, thinking, dressing, en- 
tertaining. art, literature, etc., to broaden one’s scope and fn- 
t rcase chic's enjoyment of life. 

To understand literature: In a description of a Span* 
is 1 ) or Mexican house, just what is a za^nthi like / What is 
it iike to Tier on the *( >• n>/n pi*n of a Madrid apartment 
house.’ 

I). \ > aerptire an appreciation of the relationship of 

language to culture; 



1 Jo realize the impossibility of finding exact 
equivalents in other languages for "baekyard.” "peanut bul- 
Itr. "take. "hot dogs, " and otlu r itt ms peculiar to English- 
speaking culture, or exact equivalents for such Spanish Weirds 
as gazpac ho, piropo, ptcaro, and pundonot. 

2. To realize that translations rarely capture the 
vnne feeling as the original, not only hccausc of the raritv 
ol exact ctjuivaltnls. hut also because of the difft re nt feeling 
Ltiwn^hv »hc different pit one tic quality and rhythm. 
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K To know whether or not a given Individual of 'he 
otlur culture is behaving rationally. Margaret Mead recalls 
an Irish girl who lalkcd Incessantly about leprechauns. To 
Margaret Mead it seemed an excess of leprechauns, hut, un- 
familiar with tlie fine points of Irish culture, she questioned 
an Irish policeman. "She’s nuts!" he decreed. "lie knew,** 
explained Margaret Mead, "just how many leprechauns per 
square inch of Irish conversation was normal and proper.” 
Not long ago a doctor from a European cotintrv was 
declared insane In United States courts for murdering his 
adultrcs* wife by pouring acid on her. A gruesome case, 
"hkh perhaps cannot he excused, but might possibly bt ex- 
plain'd culturally, hor several centuries the Spanish code ol 
honor not merely per mitted but r_cqm’rcd that a husband, if 
dishonored by the promise uousucss of hfs wife, cleanse the 
stain mi Ills family he nor with the blood of the goiltv parties, 
kbiitc surely the "luincs” of the Spanish culture of that time 
uouid today, in U. S. society, be pronounced Inline as was 
the doctor. Hut peril a ps the cfexlor, like they, was obeying a 
moral code quite different from the one current In 20ih century 
l nitexl States of America. A km fledge of h I s culture would 
help to tell ii* whether or not he was rcallv insane, as well 
as whether or not he considered his act as horrifying a* it 
was generally considered in this country. 

15 
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IV. HOW TO TKACH CULTURE 



A. Dangers. 

['milling culture is fraught with many dangers, flic 
first is itiK hing only a part of culture; only Cutlurc-Uifinc 
uunt. nnty history and statistics. onlv anthropology and 
soiL jogy. I hough it may he impossible to achieve, we 
should at least try f o cov r all areas since all contribute t« » 
itridirstamling a-fn reign culture. 

I lie second danger involves the oversimplification of 
any one of these aspects. Literature can stress lists of authors, 
works, and dates rather than reading the works. Music can 
become a list of composers* works withonl listening lo the 
music, or. it can lie listening v.jth poor equipment. A music 
appreciation iluvs should not he held in the regular ilass- 
lonin. hut should adjourn to a lomfoiiablc salon equipped 
with ovirstidlcd furniture and a larpit. Studmts should he 
in' it id to lie on the Poor and relax while listming to good 
quality ruords on good quality equipment, i hat would he a 
mu>ic apprit ialion (lass. To listm to the laiophonv of 
suawlud mords play id on old. low-li A V. niailiinis is a 
in u vii n oappm. i.iliou ilass. 

Art. likiwisc. can he lists of aih s and works, or it can 
he haining to parrot that a icitain piiccof art is ihlightful 
hivause ti.uhtr says so. If it happens to he a pre lhnais 
same painting of the biluadiug of Saint John the llaptisl. 
liw students will really appritiale it unless the timber can 
c J*’"\idi lonsjdi rahlc haikgioimd on the philosophkal and 
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religious ideas of those times, on limitations of painting me- 
dia. on scmhuliMii. perspective, .uid anatomy Now. even 
though students {nr leather) si;!! probably won't appreciate 
it as a work of art. .it lea -t thiv will appreeiate the lireinn- 
staneis and not just conclude that lie artist was retarded. 

Art ean also he ruined by showing inferior, liny upro- 
iluitions. often in Mack and while rather than the original 
colors. Such reproductions are ireful only for rivalling dc'- 
tails after one has seen and appreciate! the original. They 
do about as inuih justice |o the oiiginal as a picture-taking 
booth does to a beautiful giil when it spits out a shinv. one- 
iiu li I I >. photo. 

Ah hittiture. !«»». i,ni be an iwiii'-c in sip;. rating the 
(liiiniits ol Knuiaiii^qiu. fioilue. Mudejar. Hum issim c. 
i'l.itit isipie, fdiiirrigut usque, and llairoqiic in Spanish c . i 
ihedral* by identifying louuded. ogival, and hoisislme 
arilies. bairel vault'*. flying hullussis. and the design ol the 
tapil.ils on the lolumnv 

Soi io .mill ropologii al uillnie. il siipiifii ial. mn t inplia- 
si/e only the quaint. the piituii sqm - , the regional. the un- 
usual. Spanish eultuie e.in bivome Andalusian Inmos with 
bright red trappings, stamping flaimiuo bonis and timing 
imstiiU, guitar i id lothaii<<s /a f"U a biforc iron 

giillwmk. beyond whiih bf.uk, dashing ivi^ ateiltdlid and 
snppns.id by inqujsjioiial ftowns ol diapitomng i/m wv 
I hi <arnrans lint e tliiir ihaoiir in the /l/ri'/d') t(/nf fttffi 

in 



ftou'H school and die French in the Normandy aprons and 
h o it illtth a is si school , 

The history-statistics approach has several pitfalls, too. 
If poorly organized and timed, a course hi “Modern Spanish 
History and Civilization” can start with the cave painting of 
Altamiru and wind up on the last day v.‘ith Columbus about 
to discover America. O it can consist of memorizing inci- 
dental bits of information without any particular integration 
with ideas, art, or history: "Peninsular Spain contains 
189,945 square miles.” How many people know how much 
territory that is? "Spain, the second highest country in Eu- 
rope, has an average altitude of 600 meters.” 

These, then, are some of the ways not to teach culture, 
but obv iously something must be said about how to teach it, 
There seems to be a number of reasons for beginning to study 
all phases of a culture at die same time that you begin to 
study the language phase. Since language Is one, if not the 
most important aspect of culture, and since only through 
language do people discuss their own and other cultures, 
clearly language reflects the other aspects of the culture and 
the attitude of its people toward the world and toward their 
own corner of the world, So close Is die relationship that 
often the language can't be interpreted if you don’t grasp its 
"cuhemlc” context. The delicate use of verbal forms of polite- 
ness — r /on. sntor, sit exccfcncia, and us/C(f t in Spanish, or 
■ .Mr.," "sir,” "your honor,” "reverend,” and "your maj- 
esty,” In English — arc inextricably bound to non-verbal 
forms, such as the handshake, the embrace, the pat on the 
shoulder, die slap on die back, the military salute, kissing 
the hand, the lips, or the priest’s robe, touching checks, 
kneeling, prostrating yourself or closing your eyes when 
some dignitary passes, rubbing noses. . . Hoth the verbal 
and non-verbal forms depend on the relationship of one p r r- 
son to another. A grammatically correct form, used to the 
wrong person, would communicate something ou didn’t in- 
tend at all. The unsophisticated secretary, who thought she 
was being friendly by greeting her reserved old German em- 
ployer with a slap on the back and a Jolly ‘‘Hi, bossman!”, 
was looking for another job rather soon. The “bossman”, 
and most of us, think she w as being fot ward. To avoid the 
mistakes that lurk in the application of ones own cultural 
concepts to interpret foreign words and acts, we must know 
certain facts about that culture and we must know them Im- 
mediately. 

A second reason for studying culture from the beginning 
of the foreign language exposure is simply to allow the stu- 
dent to begin enjoy ing the benefits immediately, particularly 
the freedom from eihnoccnlrlsm, freedom from the tight lildc 
bo v of judging other behavior solely by the absolute pattern 
of Ids ow n culture as if that culture w ere universal. A corol 
laiy *■) this reason and a parallel to FI.KS would be to start 
ciiln-.e in the elementary .school: to catch the child before lie 
has acquired die hard shell of prejudice dial is so difficult 
to break through later on. This Is the same w ay we teach a 
child another language before his native-language habits 
form so hard a shell that It will interfere more with the sec- 
ond language patterns. 

A third reason for not postponing culture for a year or 
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two is that many foreign language students drop out early 
and miss culture entirely. 

Finally, studying a culture in its entirely is a more in- 
tegrated and satisfying experience than studying any one 
isolated phase. Undeniably some learning situations <:an 
break down the task into simpler elements to be practiced 
separately before eventually combining them, hi swimming, 
for Instance, to practice the leg kick alone allows the learner 
to concentrate on perfecting that movement before com bin ng 
it widi the arm stroke and breadilng. In oilier situations, 
however, phases depend on one another, and the two have 
to progress together. This seems to be so in language learn- 
ing with its many facets and with its relationship to the test 
of culture. For instance, we can’t allow* reading and writing 
to lag too far behind listening and speaking or he learner 
will begin to form his own notion of what the word should 
l ook like, a notion based on die graphemes of his naive 
language and one that eventually will cause interference wT.cn 
he finally learns how the words really look. Furthermore, 
delaying the presentation of the written form doesn’t seem to 
solve the problem of native-grapheme values affecting ilic 
pronunciation, and may be more of a handicap than a help. 
J he same way, many “cuhemes” must be presented at the 
same time as certain elements of the language because proper 
interpretation and correct use of the language forms dope id 
on the cultural circumstances. 

The next step is how to start. First, systematically. If a 
text is not annotated, the teacher must go through it son c- 
what In advance and locate the places where lack of "cnl- 
tcmic” information would cause a breakdown In comprehen- 
sion and/oi the ability to choose the correct grammatical 
forms If thi* text is annotated, the teacher must still prepare 
die Us. on far enough ahead to collect whatever realia a e 
availahj? and helpful In making the point, 

In this systematic plan "eultemes” are a must , just ns 
phonemes are a must in the phonology phase, because both 
arc directly Hated to meaning. A "cullcinc” should utvir 
slip by withoui explanation. Then, if there Is time, give what- 
ever you can afford to "alloculls.” 

Second, the approach should he comparative. How do<s 
the large! culture differ from the learner’s own culture 1 Since 
no one knows al] about any culture, even his own. perhaps 
die best way Co begin the comparativ e approach is to make 
the student more aw are of his own culture, make him expos: 
and analyze his own covert behavior to better equip him to 
contrast his and the target culture. One way of bringing the 
covert into the open is to form series of questions: 

1. Who Is the boss In your family ? Always? Only In 
certain thing*; or In everything? Does one parent consider 
himself boss yet the other often is? Arc all families in ymii 
culture set up the same? Is your family typical? Do you 
know any family that has a different arrangement? I)o you 
think their arrangement is “wrong”? Why ? 

2. Do you think the average person In your culture Is 
patient or impatient? What examples can you give to support 
your opinion?. \rc there any Indications to make you believe 
the contrary? Is patience a virtue? Always 3 Tan you think of 
any circumstances where patience might be a vice? Arc some 
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people iii your culture more patient than others? Are people 
either patient or impatient, or are they sometimes patient and 
sometimes impatient? 

3. What do you consider virtues? ( Possibly offer a list: 
pride, Independence, arrogance, honesty, etc.) What do you 
consider vices? Is everything either a virtue or a vice? Al- 
ways? Can an excess of virtue ever become a vice? What do 
you think about a “while lie”? 

4. What traits do you admire? (physical strength, in- 
telligence, wit, good looks, quickness, athletic ability, determi- 
nation, ambition. . .) What trails do you dislike? 

5. What jobs or professions do you admire? (pilot, 
engineer, artist, actor, acrobat, carpenter, salesman, teacher, 
politician, lawyer, ptumber. . .) Why do you admire the 
ones you chose? Which jobs do you think are inferior? Why? 
If you were boss in a big office, would you consider your 
secretary inferior? Docs a secretary do some jobs that the 
boss might not be able to do? Are there superior, mediocre, 
and inferior people in every job? How do you get to be su- 
perior in whatever job you choose?Is it good ;«> get so much 
better than your friends or colleagues that it might make 
them jealous? Do you get irked when someone you know is 
always right? Do you keep it a secret when you gel a par- 
ticularly good grade? Do you keep it a secret when you get 
a particularly bad grade? Why? 

6. Do you think you would ever like to live in another 
country? Why ? Permanently? Do you think your country is 
the best in the world? Why? Do oilier countries have any- 
thing that you wish were here? What? Is there anything about 
your country you think needs improvement? Do you think 
people In other countries would all like to come to your 
country to live? Is there anything in your counti v that might 
make a foreigner hesitate to come lure In live? What? 

Hiese are only a few sample series Others could easily 
he made up about other aspects of culture to touch oil the 
analytic process. Another way to bring about the awareness 
of culture is to expose children to different families. This, of 
course, requires indoctrination of parents, f lave children visit 
their friends overnight. Such a simple and brief exposure is 
the first step to showing many small dilfemuts between fami- 
lies even w ithin the same culture', I he next slip is to expose 
them to longer visits and to friends in other cities. Ihiv will 



gradually become less egocentric and less ethnocentric. When 
they reach the final step and go to a foreign country, the 
“culture shock * w ill be much less severe than it might be had 
they never left the nest. That final step,.*«r plan, is, of course, 
the only real way to learn a culture. All students, whether 
foreign language students or not, should lie urged to take- 
advantage of the increasing number of well planned and 
chaperoned programs abroad. Of c >urse, if you know a fam- 
ily abroad, you can arrange visits and exchanges yourself. 

Many teachers say that literature comes next to living 
abroad as a source of cultural experience. The statement is 
no doubt basically true, because few of us can become ac- 
quainted with all cultures “on location,” and are obliged to 
get to know them by vicarious experiences such as literature. 
However, w e must be careful of literature because more often 
than not it presents the unusual, the atypical; after all, ordi- 
nary, drab, everyday events don’t make the best reading. 
Therefore, literature isn't always representative because it is 
the artistic interpretation of one person, often a social deviate. 
In using literature, then, as a source of cultural understand- 
ing. the teacher must pick good literature and then carefully 
point out any aberrations and exaggerations. She should 
avoid using literature just for its sociological value if it i.s 
mediocre. 

In the presentation of cultural material, since the goal is 
just as much to create proper altitudes and foster thought as 
it is to leach incidental facts, the teacher must be extremely 
careful to avoid value judgments. 

Finally, what specific cultural facts does one teacb ? First, 
it would seem an elementary know ledge of the geography of 
the country being studied would be essential to the most basic 
understanding of the culture. T hen , some Idea of the history 
is soon necessary to relate the various facts about politics, 
art. and music to each other in rime. Jo teach literature, for 
instance, without relating it to what came before and after 
and without pointing out its coni'oelioit with the other arts, 
with history and sociology, is to teach it in a vacuum and 
toI) it of much of its meaning. 

After all the aforementioned duties have been dispatched, 
then conics the body of fads: the “cultemes” and the “allo- 
cults" that lut'd to be pointed out and explained. T he follow- 
ing poiiion of this mateiial Is an illustration of this sort of 
information. 
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CULTURAL CONCEPTS 



1. XICKNAMES (APODOS, SOBREXOMBRES) 



Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Extender y IfnbUir; Unit 1, p. 2, line 4° 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Earn ilia Fernand^: lxssou 1, Dialogue p. 3 

Marcourt, Brace and World, A LSt Spanish Unit l,p. 3 and Unli 4, p, 25 

Other: 



In English we often call our friends by a nickname In- 
stead of using their real name: Bill for William, Tom for 
Thomas. Joe for Joseph, Hetty for E!i;abcth, Dot for Dorothy. 
Char for Charlene- We can also shorten last names: Mac 
for MacDonald, Buck for Buckrnan, Rem a for Rem a Sore, 
Ham for Kanmc 2 , \\T often say, " Mis name Is Kenneth, lint 
we call him Ken for short. “ Most English nicknames arc 
shorten cd by cutting ofT the last part, Spanish cuts off not 
only the last pari, but often tire first part or the middle part. 



Sometimes the nickname looks quite different from the origi- 
nal name. Often several nicknames are possible. Strangely, 
both English and Spanish often IrngthtH a name after having 
first shortened it Robert to Boh to Hobby, Ignaties to Ig to 
iggy, James to Jim to jimmy. Adding the-i in English gives 
die name a more intimate time. In Spanish often •ih* is added, 
less frequently iff**. i< <*, -utio n -luha.-uja. and other endings. 
Endowing is a list td common Spanish first names and their 
i a rious nieknamrs; 



Alejandro; Alex 

Antonio; Anton ito, Toiio, Tonito, Toiilcn 
Bonifacio: Itont 



MEN 

Carlos: CarlKus 
Cayctano: lano 
Ciriaeo Ciri 
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Cristobal; Tobal, Tobalito 
Diego: Dicguito 
Enrique: Enriqnito, Qulco 
Federico: Fed e, Federiquito, Llco 
Francisco: Paco, Paquito, Fancho, 
Panchito, Frasco, Erasquito, 
Pacorro, Curro, Farruco 
(lines: Ginesito, Silo 
Guillermo: Guillermito, Memo 
Gregorio: Goyo 
Jaime: Jaimito 
Jesus: Cltucho, Chut, Chuy 



Ana: Anita, Nila 
Beatrix: Betty, Betti 
Carmen: Carnmidfa, Camilla, 
Carmel ucha 

Catalina: ( ‘ata, (’a tana, Catia, 

Caliija, Catujila, Caluca 
Concepcion: Concha, Conchita, 
Cliona, Cota 

Dolores: Dolordtas, Dolorilas, 

I/jla, Ix)lita 

Francisca: Paca, Paqulta, Pancha, 
Panchlta, Frasca, Frasquila, 
Pacorra, Curra, Farruca 
Ccrirudi.s: Tula 
Craciclu: Chela 
Guadalupe: Lupe, Luplta 
Isabel: Isabella, Bclisa, Bela, 

Bclita, Btlica, Chambcla, Chavcla 




Jose: Joseiio, Josedto, Josefiio, 
Joselito, Joselillo, Pepe, 

Pepito, Pepillo, Chepe, Chepito 
Juan: Juanilo, Juanclio, Juanillo 
Ignacio: Nacho 
Lorenzo: Loren, Lencho 
Manuel: Manolo, Manolito 
Miguel: Miguclito 
Pablo: Pablito 

Pedro: Perlco, Periquito, l’eriquillo 
Koberto: Hobertito, Berio, Beto, Tllo 



WOMKN 

Jesusa: Jesusila, Chucha, Chuchlta, 
Cliuy, Cliul 

Josefa: Josefina, Mu a, Pep a, Pep it it, 
Pc pill a 

Juana: Juanita, Juanilla 
Ten ora: Nora 
Luisa: Lulsita 
Margarita: Rita 
Marfa: Mariquila, Mariquilla, 
Marhiclia, Martica, Maruja 
Marta del Carmen: Marten mien 
Marfa Isabel: Maribel 
Marfa dc la I mi: l.ticuita, l.uclia 
Maria Teresa: Malle 
Marfa Blanca: Marlblanca 
Roberta: Berta 
Rufina: Finn 
Teresa: lire 



2. TUAKDUSTEO 



Unit 1 , p. 4 

. . . Lesson 1 , p, 3, line 1 3 
lesson 1, p. 6, part 3, line 3 
Lesson 2, p. 9 
Unit 1 , pp. 1 and 3 



Generally you should use hi when you would use the 
first name of a person and use u$t< d when you would use 

"Mr. /’“Mrs. “or “Miss 

In school use the hi with your schoolmates, but usUd with 
your teachers. Later, in college, you may start out using 
usUd with classmates that you’ve Just me k"<C6mo tsfa usUd^ 

■ Notr Actual u»agt li K>mrwhal mert complkalcd Though In mou fanitl)** 
children um tu kj each parenU in aonif more forma? one*. they use 
usUd tn oil'tl famil** a vliiVd mi) t\ m u>t fcsfrW to uit paitiH «ikJ 
ti die other. Thf* ma> happen when he feris mote Intimate with 
one parent th^r. the other. Someone might alvo u<e ft* k> an anr>t or 
nntle that he wts often ami know* well, but k»W kj another that he 
^ - -*dojn >e« and dotin'* fed familial with 

ERJC 

hirniiffa^iaaaa 



sihorila Palcnria}' Usually college students soon fall into 
the more familiar ti plus the first name, "'Como rsfa'j ti, 
VutoriaV' An adult always uses hi to a child, a child al- 
ways uses ustfd to adults, except to his parents or other dose 
relatives.* 
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Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Enfaidcr y Hoblar: 
Encyclopaedia Britannfca, La Famflia Ftmdndtz: 

Marco url, Brace and World, A IM Spanish; . . . 
Other, 



I li comparing tliis usage with Knglisii we find that in 
Knglish we say "you'' to one person, e g.. 

Why are you riding my btkt, Brad? Can't you ride 
your own? 

We use the same ' you '' for more than one person, c.g., 

Hey, you guys; are you going to the game this after* 
noon? 

We also use the same word to close friends and to new 
acquaintances, to people the same age or younger or older. 
“You" is the only word we use for this reference. 

Spanish has three such words. 

a. tfi - singular familiar ~ “you" when speaking to 
one person that you know well and arc familiar 
with, e g., r Tit t > tu v < ;//< nnc. Rtt nil 

h. us fa! — singular formal - "you " when speaking to 
one person you don't know familiarly, to a new ac- 
quaintance. or to an older, respected person, e.g. T 
i.Ksfa us ttt! tvftnno . , st nor Cur^ti ? 

c. ustedes - plural both familiar and formal - used 
when speaking to more than one person whether you 
know limn well or not, c.g., Po f> n < tut} os. teuton 



us ft (Its enftrtuos? or Sehnr y Stooro Garza, trsfan 

U K /< v/< a- < t n « p 

Delicate distinctions can be made by the choice of (ft or 
its ft <1. \ parent may, abnormally, use ustul to a child to 

.show displeasure, as when a mother in Knglish uses the full 
formal name of lnr child when she is angry with him, c.g.. 
"Mark Orcgoiy Burns, you pul down that ball and make 
your bed right now!”, Instead of the ft miliar “Markey, w ould 
you make your bed, please?" In the first case the Spanish- 
speaking mother might use the formal usfed rather than the 
familiar fu, 

There is often a delicate period before two people chang- 
ed from ustuf to ///, as in Knglish before you change from 
“Mr. Snyder" to “Jack". Or a girl may suggest to a hoy 
that she doesn’t want his attentions by continuing to use 
usftd even though he starts using fit. 

Often, when in doubt as to which form will be acceptable 
to the other party, someone will simply suggest that they 
start to use tit r c.g,. cPor t/ur no nos tuft ttmtts? or Kromn a 
tutuirnos. The verb (ttfutr means to use the fum iliar form of 
address. There is no such verb form for ustuf . 



3. HOMES LX HISPANIC COUNTRIES - HOUSES, APARTMENTS, YARDS 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 



Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Enttnder y Httbh r: L’nit 1 , p. 6 

Kncyclopacdia Britannica, La Fa m ilia Fernandez; l.cssons 1, 2, 3, 9, and 38 

Jlarcourt, Brace and World, Spanish: In it 4 

Other: 
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Houses in Hispjinic countries are not necessarily built 
as they are in California, with the house set in the middle of 
the lot and a big front and back yard. More frequently in 
Mexico the Irimt wail of the house comes right to the side- 
walk. The garden behind is usually surrounded by a high 
adobe wall, often with broken glass imbedded in the top to 
discourage climbing over. Sometimes the house completely 
encloses the lot, leaving a courtyard or patio in the center, 
'll) is way they use the whole lot efficiently and enjoy com- 
plete privacy. On the other hand the appearance of houses 
from the street may be more severe than in California be- 
cause there are no lawns or gardens outside and there is’ no 
setback. 

In Madrid, Spain, almost everyone lives in apartments 
or pisos. The apartment buildings have ten or fifteen stories. 
Children play cm the sidewalks or in parks nearby. Of course 
there arc many styles of houses both in the city and in the 
country and they vary somewhat from region to region as 
they do in styles of houses in different parts o! the L'nitcd 



Stales. However, the n pica! California house is not the usual 
design in Spanish-speaking countries, 

Suggested Classroom Activities 

Here the teacher might choose to give a general idea ot 
houses by showing slides of: 

1. A low-, middle-, and high-class house in California, 
as a basis of comparison and to make students con- 
scious of the various levels within their own society. 

2. A low-, middle-, and upper-class house in Mexico City, 

3. A low-, middle-, and upper-class house in Madrid, 

4. \ few country houses from various regions of Spain 
and Mexico or other J.atin American countries. 

Have each student draw a sketch of a ‘'typical” Mexican or 
Spanish home and another of a typical home in the ITiilcd 
States. Pictures may be supplied from magazines nr other 
sources if tlinv prefer not to draw , 



4. SURNAME (FORMA T10S' AND USE Ob') 

Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and W inston, E (fender y Hub hr; l?nit 2, p. 10, line 20 

Encyclopaedia Britannic?, La Fa m ilia Fernandez- Lesson 9, p. 54 

lesson 24, p. 162, Ex. 24 E 

Ilarcourt, Brace and W orld, Af.M Spanish: Unit 1, p. 1 

Other; 



In English you generally have a first, a middle, and a 
last name. Your last name, (surname or family name) is 
your father's last name. In Spanish, though you may have 
more, you generally have one given name, or nomine tie 
p ift: and I w o oj)( Unto * , e . g. , 



1 . Xotnbre (It pda - Rufat l ) 

) then yon are 1 + 2 + 3. 

2 . Fa 1 1 1 1 x ’s opt Rid o - I. ope? } 

or Rftftttl /.ope? Matin 

3 . M ot h t r s ftp t Ifido - Mu to t ) 

You may be called \tnot l.opt? or sthor Lnpt? Matin hut 
you arc ne ver just \ tit or Mo rot. 

Jf you arc talking to Jotinto Rtnttx t nte j Mutton? or 
just looking him up in (he phone hook, sou must took under 
Rtaounft. not Mutton?. 

M any non Spanisli spcaktrs make mistakes bv using the 
mother's last name. 

Spanish speakers often make the reverse mistake with 
English names .such as John Scott |ones. Iluv assume that, 
as in Spanish, John Is the fits! name. Scott the father’s apt lit 
do, and Jones the mother's opt Rida, jhev call vnu uiiot 
St *t ft. the ditk puts the film you take to be devel oped under 

S. and. if you arcn'l careful to till him your full name, he 
may never loc.tc your film! 

W hen a girl gels married in an English-speaking country, 
slir usually drops h< r own last name and uses fur husband's. 
cm. Cvnthi i Carle no marries Carl Schulz and I •<\mm * Mrs 
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Cynthia Schulz (Mrs. Car) Shulz). Sometimes, of course, 
women do keep their own last name as a middle name (or 
just use the initial) and sign Cynthia Carleno Schulz, or 
Cynthia C. Schulz. 

In a Spanish-speaking country a girl always keeps her 
lather's name and adds her husband's with th. She usually 
drops her mother’s apt Unfit to keep the name from getting 
too long. 

Cart Aina Pirtz Castro tu al lies Diiya I.opiz Morin 
( \r an riftt Pin z ) ( sen or I. opt c < >r La pi z Marin ) 

and she becomes She is referred to 

Curt Aina Pntz Ac Utptz (Marin)}' as la st tiara Ac 

L*opcz (Marin). °or 
just as la st h o t a 
L op ( Z (M a rin ). ** 

Now los senorcs Lopez (Mr. and Mrs. Lopez) give their 
children notnhrts A< pi la, then add the lather's aptllitlo which 
is Lopez, and also add the mother's aptllido which is Pirtz. 
A son, Carlos, llien. would be: 



1. .YnnA/rc At pila - Cttrltts 

2. Father’s aptllitlo - f.optz Cartas Li pi z Pertz 

3. Mother's aptl/iAo - Per tz 

Ad ii lighter, Carmen, would be Cantu n I.optz /Vo.;. 

The sou's name would never change, but the daughter's, if 
she married, would change as follows: 

Cantu a l.itpt z Pirtz married P.uAtApt Saittz V Lit jar 
and becomes Curtntn L.opcz Ac Sainz (v Lit jar). 

At this point die teacher may have everybody in the 
class figure out what their name would he in a Spanish 
speaking country and what the names of the other members 
of their family would he. L’.sc the following lormn’ is: 

1. Their own names - (oven na mv {ttonthn At pila) 1‘a- 
llier’s aptllitlo + Mother s aptllitlo 

2. Their brother's or sister’s (if unmarried) names - .same 
as » 1 above 

3. ilieir inairicd sister’s name - Civcn name ( tmtnlut At 
pila) * Father's uptlhAn + luisband’s ttptflitln. 



5, TITLCS OF ADDRESS RESPECT 
Concept to he found in the following texts: 

!!olt, Rinehart, and Winston, EnUtultr y Htihlut: I ’nil 2, p. 10, line 8 

Encyclopaedia Ilritannica, La Fa m ilia Fernandez: _ ___ 

Harcourt. brace and World. A l, Spanish: 

Ollier: ____ 



Note that generally set) or, sciwra, senorita, senorito, 
zapitdn, doctor, profesor, fray, sot , don, dona, and other 
titles are written with a small letter. Their abbreviations, how- 
ever, are, as in English, capitalized: Sr., Sra., Sr/a., D,. Da 
Except for don, dona, fray , sot (die last two are religious: 
friar and sister), these titles arc normally used with the last 
name. Don and dona are titles of respect used only with 
persons of some distinction. You might call Ftiodoro Perez 
Castro, your school principal, either sen or Perez or don 
FAiotloro. A hit more formal would be AV Ptttz CaOta and 
extreme formality might elicit St. D. FlioAoto Pntz Castto. 
It is not uncommon to use two titles of re spect: St. ptaftsm 
Vasyntz* Sr, dot for Fspititun, “Don” is never usee! for the 
undistinguished, hi a Spanish novel, n low-el, ass. ignorant 



6. MFA.X/yG OF 7//F TERM XOVIOS 

Concept to be found in the following lex’s: 

Holt. Hincharl, and Winston, FnUnAn \ Ifablut: I nil V p. ]8. line 17 

Encyclopaedia Rritannka. Lm Fa m ilia Fernandez 

Harcourt, Jlr.ico and World. A LM Spanish: 

Other: 



old man becomes wealthy and tries to make people call him 
don. Another character remarks disdainfully: **A el le sientv 
el Aon* como a fesucristo dos pis to las. *’ “ J he title don fils 
him like two pistols fit Jesus Christ." 

The use of senorifo varies. In Spain it may mean simply 
a young mail, or joi rn, with the same relationship to .scaur 
that senorita has to sciwra. lloweve r, depending on the con- 
text. it mav also refer to a wcll-to do. peiliaps spoiled, per- 
haps a bit over-elegant young man. One Spaniard said "A 
senorito Is a bov who goes out to play soccer with his coal 
and tic mi." Almost ivniwIiiTt in lluto Amu it a tin turn 
should lie avoided since it im -i n v an i Mi mirmte man. and its 
use in main plaits Would In enough to provoM a light. 



; 1 « x 1 ^ 1 1 m t* « 





IS 



English distinguishes closely (lie decrees of friendship 
between a bov and a gill. They arc “just friends/' “girl 
friends or boy friends/ 1 "going steady (son amigos)" t "pin- 
ned, "eagaged {(otnpnomiidos or mnio\)". In Spanish 
Hoi io and noria indicate a formal arrangement. People are 



■)4f> Century Drive. Spanish puts die number after: Brillante, 
82. i lie comma is optional. Jn Spanish cities, where many 
people live in apartment houses, the npniiment number will 
iollow the house or building number: (V B. The (> ' means 
“sixth iloo r *" and “B" indicates which apartment on the sixth 
Hour. Usually there are two or four. If only two. instead of 
using “A" and “JU* they may use nlu (on the left, as 
you come up the stairs or get out of the elevator) and dtrtrhtt 
(on the right). These words are often abbreviated /c<y- and 
Ih'h. or /;(/((. and Ditto. respectively. M(< Idownto. Y2 ■ 0 ft 
would mean 52 Malthmado Street, apartment h on the sixth 
floor. 

follow ing the street you put the eily. just as in the 
l ulled States. In Spain, il it is a large city, that Is enough. 
Madrid. Hut. if it is a small village, it is wise to put the pro- 
vince as well. 

Spain has 47 provinces on the peninsula itself. It lias 
one more province for nut! by the Balearic Isles, two more 
by the (binary Islands, and lour more in her African pos- 
sessions: Ifni, Spanish Sahara, fun.tndo Too. and Kin Muni 

In Mexico many of the larger cities art divided into sec- 
tions railed ndnniu\. Von put the t nftniitt ( abbreviated Cot.) 



nm'ins after the bov has asked the girl to marts him, she 
has accepted, and the parents have also agreed. Since noi ios 
is still used for some time after the marriage, it may also 
mean “newlyweds ( rctitn atsudos)," mu to means “bride- 
groom/' and norm “bride/’ 



Mexico has 29 states, two territories, and the Disfti/o 
Fvdnui or federal District, which, like the District of Co- 
tuinbia in the 1' lilted Stales is the seat of the federal govern- 
ment and belongs to no state. Alter the slate, ii vou are send- 
ing the letter from another country, you put the name of the 
country to which you are sending it. A Mexican address 
might he; 

SchorHa Maricarmcn Mendoza Lopez 
Du *to it* In RtpoiuK. iU 
Cut Eshtllu 
D.y. 

Mt\hn 

I*. O. boxes are denoted as ujuotndo. 



Suggested Classroom Activities 

Clvc four sets of information for addresses. 

Students sliouhl rearrange the data correctly In three of the 
four sits to indicate understanding and ability to use tills 
concept. 



7. STREET ADDRESSES 

Concept to be found in die following texts: 

Holt, Hinchart, and Winston, Fnfender y llablar: Unit 5, p. 34, lines 2-3 

Encyclopaedia Br/tannica, La Familia Fernandez ■ Cue Sheet 54a 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A -AA/ Spanish: . 

Other: 



English puts the house number before the street name: after the street, then the city, then the stale. 





8. SOCIAL AMENITIES - Handshake - Alh'tiene ustcd su casa. 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, EnUnder y Hablar: Unit 5, p. 38, conv. 3 

Encyclopaedia Brttannica, La Familia Fernandez: Lessons 9, 23, 28, Cue Sheets I, 6 and 7 

Harcourt, Bra:e and World, A IM Spanish: Unit 14 

Other: 



When referring to their home, Spanish speakers general- 
ly add Afft fitnc Ud. su rasa ( This is your home), assuring 
you that you'll be welcome there anytime, just as if it were 
your own house. The formality is often exaggerated, of 
course, just as when we Mi a casual acquaintance to make 
himself at home, i.c\, we would be shocked and annoyed if 
the acquaintance took us literally and began helping himself 



to a snack from the refrigerator and snooping in the desk 
drawers. 

Useful practice 

Dramatic play of a guest arriving at your home and 
the social amenities that follow his entrance. 



9. ORGANIZE TION OF HISPANIC SCHOOLS - “Junior High School Student” 

Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entotdcr y Hablar: Unit 5, p. 39, conv. 5 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernandez : 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A -LSI Spanish: 

Other: 



Just as the educational system varies somewhat in the 
United States, even within n single state, so It varies from one 
Spanish-speaking country to another. Thus it Is difficult to 
designate an exact equivalent for such terms as junior high 
school" and junior college/’ furthermore, several educa- 
tional routes arc open to a student in a Spanish-speaking 
country just as in die United States. As an example, let’s 
look briefly at the educational system of Spain. The chart 
below shows the most usual patterns of Spanish education, 
which Is obligatory from age KM 4. 

After pre-school and elementary, a student goes to sec- 
ondary. divided Into two phases: 4 years and 2 years, some- 
what as many school districts In the United States have 
junior and senior high. At the end of each Icvr], students 
must pass a rnalida, or comprehensive examination cover- 
ing everything they have studied In that school. The rnalida 
motivates the student to learn for eternity, and to assimilate 
and remember the material, rather than merely amassing 
units. At the end of each level he also receives a Bachillnato , 
the equivalent to a Junfor and senior high diploma. If the 
student plans to attend the university, he must then go for a 
year to the Punnii < i w/or/o, where lie learns to study without 
the constant guidance he enjoyed In secondary. Spain has no 
junior colleges or colleges. All higher learning is done at the 
universities, which arc quite similar to United Stales uni- 
versities. except that all students in the same major, or car - 
nta. take alums! the same courses at the same time. Their 
electives arc few. I he 13 Spanish state universities offer a 
maximum of 7 departments, called fm w/Zof/fs, shown on vbe 
chait. However, only the University of Madrid offers all 
seven. Some offer 6. 5, or 4, and even the smallest ones offer 
.it least 3: Ftln\nfia y Ltfra%. Cinuias. and Dmchn. Most 
of the ' tturtifts take .*> years, but medicine takes 6. Upon 




completion the student receives the LkuuUitunt y analogous 
to our Masiers Degree. He may then continue for the Doctors 
Degree, which usually lakes at least Iwo years. 

This is the “classic" education, but the student has 
many other choices. As the chart shows, he mav lake the 
Lahurn! route, along which, he studies fewer of the classic 
subjects such as Latin, Urcek, and ancient history, and more 
of the practical subjects, such as agriculture, animal husband- 
ry, or mining. Most Laboral graduates leave school at the 
cud of secondary, but they may go on to the university, or 
they may go to one of the 6 Uniit isidad ( \ Lahnruhs* where 
they probe deeper into the practical subjects they studied in 
secondary. 

A student may also choose the Escnt fa Tunita after the 
first level of secondary. These schools produce technicians, 
called fuiifos, in such fields as industry, communications, 
forestry, aeronautics, topograph)’, etc. If, after finishing sec- 
ondary, ihc student wants to go on to higher education, he 
goes to the Escadas Ttciticas d( Gratia Sufit tint, which are 
on the university campuses and are essentially the same as 
the Facultades. The difference Is they are called Escudas and 
teach non-academic subjects: various types of engineering, 
architecture, etc. 

A student may also cite! the Eundn d< A/ng/Wr Ho and 
become an elementary teacher with the equivalent of high 
school training A secondary teacher must have a Ext min- 
ium in Cirncitn or FitoscfiUy Lrfrus plus education courses, 
called pedagogy. 

Besides these, many special schools arc available: con- 
servatories of music, art and drama schools, schools for 
diplomacy, psychology, languages, journalism; for invalids, 
deaf mules, die blind, and the mentally deficient. Even such 




highly specialized schools as one in Madrid for the cleaning 
and restoration of old paintings. 

Teachers at all levels compete for their positions with other 
candidates in the oposit ionts. Those who come out highest 
in these grueling examinations gel the job. Those who fail 
study further and try again next year. Because salaries are 
low, most teachers, at all levels, have extra jobs - Spanish 
" moonlighters.” 

In elementary schools boys and girls must, by law, be 
separated into different classes. Religion is a regular part of 
the curriculum. If you aren’t Catholic you aren’t persecuted, 
however, and you may be excused from the religion classes. 
As every classroom in the United States has a flag, every 
Spanish classroom has a statue of Christ on the cross and 
a picture of Franco. School is held Monday through Satur- 
day usually with Wednesday and Saturday afternoons free. 
When a student recites, he stands up, and when the teacher 
enters the room, the entire class rises to show respect. 

Spain has a great many private schools which range 
from moderate to extremely expensive, such as $1000 a year. 
In all schools the student must buy his own hooks, paper, 
pencils, briefcase, etc. Because many children arc bussed to 
school, man) have lunch and a siesta there rather than go- 
ing home for lunch. 

A few vocabulary distinctions: 

Mtto/ro refers only to elementary teachers. Secondary 
and college teachers are profcsorcs, and a full professor In 



a college is a uiUduitico and has tenure. In Mexico the limi- 
tation of maestro is not so strict, hut it is still more respectful 
to use jtrofvsor in secondary and higher education. A careful 
distinction is a matter of tact, as in the United States, the 
distinction between “Mr. ” and “Dr.” 

Coltgio has nothing to do with “college.” 1 1 is a private 
elementary or secondary school. A public elementary school 
P an isauh and a public scco dary school is an Institnto. 
All higher learning is univtrsidad. It Is, therefore, incorrect 
and misleading to refer to a state college as a eolcyio. If you 
do, a native Spanish speaker will think you arc referring to 
an elementary or a secondary school. 

Faeu/tad has nothing to do with " faculty,” which is pro- 
ft so ratio. Fuck! fad is a department, division, or school of a 
university such as fa Fandtad tit hilosofat y Ltlrus . 

Raehillt mto has nothing to do with IT A. or Bachelors 
Degree. It is rather a high school diploma. There is nothing 
exactly equivalent to the IT A. unless it is the Lkuuiuturu. 
This degree, however, may he closer in some cases to the 
M.A. or Masters Degree. 

Ash fir a fa tutu fa - “to attend school.” Never use 
aft fid( r. 

Adnifm'strador doesn't have the prestige of ”ad minis ra* 
tor” in Kngllsli. An adniinis/rador is more like a business 
secretary or on accountant. 

Dirutor is a school principal. The term Director holds 
far greater prestige than administrador . 



KnschanzQ superior ; 



Fuse nation media: 
(11-16 o 17) 

Ensehanza elemental 
( G- 10 alios) 

P\ ( tscului 
(2-5 ahos)* 



E * (u dio s g r u d u a d o s 

Unit ers ida d. — Esau fa Tunica fit Grudo Suptrior 
(ca.18-ca.22 Lieeneiatura) ( 18-21 o 22 ahos) 

Pn unlit r\ ifa rift 
(1?) 

Pat Uillt ruto Gt at rat Supt rior 
( Ciencios o Letras, 15-16 ahos) 
f Ruthilluatn Cunt ml EltmtnUd/ 

(11-14 < ui os ) o en < la Tunica dt Grado Medio ( 15-17 ahos) 

< Pat Iiilluatn Lahoud El * »» ntalfi^Ese in la tic Mayisft t io ( 15-17 ahos) 

(11-15 cr/ioc) 



Paehillt rata hihtna! Supui*ir m 
(16 17 ana 1 - ) 

Pk unit t tsifatio 

(IS) 

Unit ttsidftd \ 



l 9 nit 1 tsidad Labor at 
(18- ) 



Ensehanza elemental - -I ahos elementary. 

Ensehanza media - 6 o 7 anos - secondary: Junior high and high. 

Preunit ersifario - 1 ano - no equivalent, kind of prep school. 

Ensenonza superior - 5 o 6 ahos : college or university; Includes Unix ersidad O Escuelas Technic as de Grado 
Superior . 

Rat hdlt rata Gtnual - Junior and senior high, college prep. 

PmhiUtrato btfunul - \ unior and senior high, noivar adcmlc. 4 fields: 1. o£/icofa i'anndetta - agriculture and 
animal husbandry. 2. industrial y mfntra Industry and mirn.»g. 3. maritimo pesquera - maritime and 
fishing. 4. adminislratiia administration. 



Escuela Tecnica de Grado Medio -3 anos - high school. Trains skilled laborers in trades. 

Escueta Tecnica de Grado Superior - 4 o 5 anos -college and university training in non-academic fields; 
engineerings architectures communications. 

Escuela dc Magfstaio - 3 anos = high school, normal school to train elementary teachers. 

Universidad - 5 o 6 anos ' Licenciatura - Bachelors Degree or Masters - indefinite number of years for 
Doctorado - Doctorate. 7 Academic fields: 1. Filosofm y Lctras = language, literature, philosophy, history, 
pedagogy. '*■. Citncias - physics, mathematics, natural sciences, chemistry 3. Citncias f'ohkas y Eco- 
nomical - political science and economics. 4. Medic in <i - medicine. 5. Daccho - law. • «. Fa nunc in - 
Pharmacy. 7. Vt Urinaria - veterinary medicine. 



1 0. EA TfXG HOURS LX SPAMS// SPEAK LXG COUXTRIES - c Comes a las dace o a la nun? 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entcnder y Hub la r: «. Unit 6, p. 46, line 13 

Encyclopaedia Britannfca, La Familia Fernandez- - - . . lessons 6, 2 ), 30 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A LM Spanish: . . Unit 3 

l T nit 4 Recombination Reading Narrative 

Other: 

thsayuno contain ana 

ahnutrzu tnt tit nda 



Eating hours vary considerably from country to country. 
In Spain one cats breakfast (desayuna) at 7 or 8, depending 
on when he It as to be at work. Since breakfast Is usually 
light - the European breakfast of a cup of colTee or choco- 
late and a sweet roll - people generally have a snack (of 
ntnnzo) around 10 or 11. They get off work for 'lunch" at 
2 and eat their biggest meal (la cornfda) sometime between 
2 and 4, sometimes have a siesla then go back to work until 
about 7. They may have another afternoon snack or nu rim- 
da n about 5 or after work at 7. They finally have a light 
supper (ccna) around 10 or II. Mexico follows a somewhat 
similar schedule. Notice that many American books recog- 
nize only breakfast, lunch and dinner, as In the I’liltcd States, 
and translate them desayuno. uhnttnzo. and row. This 
classification is an effort to make the two cultures correspond 
when they don't, For this reason many hook taught Ameri- 
cans are upset to hear Spanish speakers calling their morn- 
ing meal ahnuetzo. They aren't referring to a cup of coflcc 
and a roll, but to something more substantial, usually eaten 
a little later. One must always renumber, however, that such 
terms are clastic and often overlap. Fur them tore, none cor 
responds exactly to the terms In English. Therefore, the Span- 
ish speaker may quite correctly refer to certain meals eaten 
sometime In the morning as c 1 1 her r/iw/jw«« or (thnuttzo. 

Most Spanish or Mexican children, as well as their par- 
ents, go home for the noon meat since that is the main meat 
of the day and since Hispanic society leaves two or three 
hours for In annida y In o> \fa. Thin-fore, there is really no 
ex.ul ctpiivr.lent for the I'nitcd States quick lunch, school 
lunch, or businessman's lurnh Indeed, many members of 
Hispanic culture feel something akin to pin for people whose 
lives arc so hurried i hat they can devote only a few paltry 
minutes to an ulcer producing lunch such ns a coke and a 
sandwich. Something of the sorl may Ik eaten for a mid- 
morning nr mid afternoon snack, lull rarely for the important 

e l» »t!rtri uml in lr^ n *« f-t fc [tit KrjJnfi ‘‘punk . 
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main meal. ‘ Sandwich" in Spain or Mexico Is sandnich, ivi- 
pnndado, or hacadilla. It is generally made with a French 
bread bun, however, though pan de ntoldc ; U. S. style loaf, 
Is becoming more popular. Many of the older generation of 
Spaniards enjoy a bun after cutting (lie lop off, scooping out 
some of the mij^aja, and pouring In a liberal quantity of 
olive oil. In many parts of Mexico an adaptation of English 
“lunch’*, lunch t. means a type of 'Dagwood'* sandwich. In 
other places, particularly In Mexican-Anurican Spanish, 
louche is equivalent to English “lunch," 

in all countries soft drinks such as Pepsi Cola and Coca 
Cola are popular. Most Mexicans abbreviate: dQuitrcs una 
total Spaniards tend to use the full name. Mexicans pro- 
nounce all the* letters In I'epsi, hut Spaniards usually omit 
the p sound: XQuitas un p<si? 

Pepsi is so much a part of the Hispanic culture, and Its 
advertising slogans are so well known that it even enters into 
tun-age jokes: 

Rani ~ Oyt. Pipito: tit nts ton to ton to ton to. 

Pt pi to - V tu . . . ft p * i (to hi, 

Ra til - c P* p\i Go to ? c Pt t c tf n t d id < ( so A 
Pipito - iDtthft i anfit/atll 

In Columbia they eall teen-age gills contcoh and hoys 
iottiiolos. because of their habit of having a coke In the 
nu 1 t h f , « > r it * » tiotn pat lor. 

I licse countries all have soft drinks of their own manu- 
facture too. Fanta. Jarritos 

I'scfu! practice 

Have student s prcp.i re displays of 1\ pcs of fi>od { inc.ils) 
to Ik eaten at various limes of the day (chart for individual 
cultural notebooks or for bulletin hoard display). Include a 
dock fate indicating the probable hour or a time notation 
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1 1 . SIMULA R OR PL URAL VERB IN TELLING TIME - cQue horn es? 



('unapt lo be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Kiuchart, and Winston, Extender y /lab far: . . 

Encyclopaedia Britannlca, La Familia Fernandez: . . 

Ilarc iurt, Brace and World, ALAI Spanish: 

Other: 

In Mexico many people use cQttc hums son? as veil as 
c'Qn ( honi reasoning that except for one o'clock the 
hours are always plural: San fas das, tns. etc. In Spain, 
however, the form is always singular. 



Unit 6, p. 4G, line 1 

Lessons 6 and 1G, Cue Sheet 51a 
Unit 3 



Useful practice 

1. Two clock faces may be used. Set one at 1 o'clock and 
label Es fa itnu. The other clock could be used for any 
time except J o'clock and should be labeled Son fas — . 



2. Have students use time telling in preconceived situations 
e g., “Tell thedass that it’s 1 o’clock and you ’rehungry.” 
“Tell the class that it’s 5 o’clock, time for merienda.' 



12. V SPANISH T/ME "OR "AMERICAN TIME?" 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entender y Habfar: Units 6 and 7 

Encyclopaedia Britannlca, La Earn ilia Ftrmndtz: . . Lessons 6 and 47, Cue sheet 1G 

llarcouri, Brace and World, A IM Spanish: ' 

Other: 



The difference In the importance of time varies greatly 
from one culture to another. In the United States people arc 
very conscious of time and are relatively punctual. One 
should not be a minute late or early for a business engage- 
ment, though a few professions, such as doctors and dentists, 
are notoriously lax in this regard. Some leeway is permitted, 
however, when going lo someone's house. Vou should never 
arrive early, but it Is considcrid “correct” lo arrive a few 
minutes late, but not more than half an hour. In Spanish 
speaking countries, businessmen arc often late for appoint* 
minis. Teachers regularly arrive 1 5 minutes lo half an hour 
late for their classes. Ibis puntualidad espanofa (Spanish 
punctuality) is the source of many jokes. Often those who 
know both Spanish and American cultures will ask, when 
setting a time for a meeting, ill ora ( spa no fa u hora avieri 
cana? Il<tra amtrieana Indicates punctuality and h ora a 
patio fa means you can come whenever you feel like it. In 
Mexico, the Initials “IhM." after a given time, arc jokingly 
translated puntnalidad nuxUunn referring, of course, to their 
same tendency to regard time as elastic. If many people from 
the United States think Spaniards careless in regard to time, 
then many Spaniards think of Americans as ovtily concerned 
wiih time, as rushing wildly about and never taking time lo 
enjoy the beauties »>f life. Who is right? 



o 




In some societies concern for time is even slfghtcr. A self 
made linguist, Benjamin Lee Whorf (Language, Thought, 
and Reality), noted a correlation between concern for time 
within a society and the way time Is expressed in their lan- 
guage. In Hawaiian, for instance, time is not necessarily a 
part of every verb, as it Is in English, where you can’t avoid 
indicating past, present, or future whenever you talk about 
anything, in Hawaiian the time is mentioned only w -hen it is 
important to the message, The correlation led Whorf to ihco- 
li/c that your language a I Frets your thinking: speakers of 
English might he more conscious of time, beta use their lan- 
guage forces this a rareness on them, than speakers of Ha- 
waiian, which Imposes no such obligation, 

Useful practice 

Have student A tel) B to come to his house for dinner at 8. 
Have B respond, * Spanish or American time?" 

Have student A waiting for R w ho is "laic. “ W hen he ar- 
rives. have A ask why lie's late. U wiil respond. “Urn not 
late. I ’m on Spanish time. “ 




1 3 . THE ' 'BILL ’ * IN A SPANISH RES TA UR AN T 
Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Eu Under y Hablar: Unit 7, p. 56, Line 19 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Famiiia Fernandez- 

Harcourt, Biacc and World, A LM Spanish: 

Other: 



In a Spanish or Mexican restaurant the waiter generally 
doesn't bring the bill until you ask for it. If he is across the 
room and you want to get las attention, make a motion as 
if you were writing out the bill on a little pad. People from 
the United States sometimes misunderstand the delay, thinU- 



Variation from one country to another: 

Spain (paella, tortilla es pa no la, gazpacho, 
meets, fabada or potaje) 

Mexico (tortilla, tacos of many kinds, 

enchiladas of many kinds, frijoles 
refritos, c niche, desserts, atole, 
alboudfgas, chocolate, sopa) 

Various terms for the same food 
Proverbs referring to cooking 
Reference works 

Kood varies greatly In the Hispanic world from one 
country to another and from region to region within the 
same country. The variation in food is not surprising when 
you consider the racial, geographic, and climatic variation 
of the twenty countries where Spanish is spoken. From 
Europe, with the Spanish mother country and her African 
possessions, to the Caribbean, with its mixture of Spanish, 
Indian, and Negro, to Middle and South America, with vary* 
lug proportions of Spanish and Indian, climate varies from 
the eternal snows of Andean peaks and the frozen wasteland 
of Patagonia to the tropical jungles of Africa and America. 
Jn this vast expanse, people's needs and tastes vary Just as 
does the availability of certain foods. People living In cold 
climates often need more food than those In warmer areas. 
Also tropical regions have bananas, mangos, papayas, chirT 
f novas, and other fruits that won't grow In cooler areas, 
home Countries grow a majority of corn, others prefer w heat. 
In coastal areas seafood is always a specialty. To have sea- 
food in the interior requires rapid and costly transportation. 
In Spanish Sahara and In the Atacama Desert In Chile noth- 
ing grows, and everything must be shipped in. It is no won- 
der, then, that typical dishes of the Bolivian Indians are quite 
different from the diet of Panama City. 




lug the waiter slow or inefficient. Actually he is being cour- 
teous, When a Spaniard ounrs to the United States and is 
presented the bill right after dinner, or even before he is 
through, he feels he’s being rushed. 



CHILE 

NICARAGUA 

PARAGUAY 
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14. TYPICAL SPANISH AND MEXICAN FOODS 
Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entcndcry Hablar: Unit 7, p. 57 

(see also #10 above) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Famiiia Fernandez v Lessons 15, 18, 19, 25, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A LM Spanish: Unit 3 

Unit 12, Recombination Reading Narrative 
Other: 



One of the commonest misconceptions in die United 
States about Hispanic foods is that they are (lie same every- 
where. Von often see restaurants advertise "Spanish Food.” 
then list hutts. enchiladas, hurritos. chilaquiics. guactunole. 
and other typically Mexican dishes, as unknown in Spain 
as they are in Sihr-la. Another misconception is that Spanish 
and Mexican food is always so loaded with chile that the 
unaccustomed foreigner has to race, rod-faced, for water while 
he wipes the tears from Iris eyes. Actually chile is a season- 
ing. like salt, pepper and garlic, and a good cook would no 
more put elide to her taste on your taco than she would over- 
salt vonr hamburger. Uliile is delicious, hut you have to use 
it according to your taste 

To do more than scratch the surface of dining through 
out the Hispanic world would require several volumes. A few 
notes might be helpful; gourmets can investigate further. De- 
lightful new eating experiences await you in Spain, Mexico, 
or any of the other Hispanic countries, but only if you ury 
new foods. The squeamish, finicky, and timid never know 
wlial they miss. How do they know, till they've tried them, 
whether or not they like baby eels cooked in garlic butter: 1 

One of the better known dishes of Spain is (nulla, or 
Valeneian rice. To a rice base add chicken, sausage, pork, 
peas, red or green peppers, onions, garlic, lima beaus, to- 
matoes, lobster, shrimp, clams, mussels, salt, pepper, and 
don’t forget the saffron, which adds seasoning and color but 
costs ua a jo p parti del ofra. (one eve and part of the other 
one). Paella has been described as containing fodo lo que 
nada ni <! war > fodo lo qncutru fan la tit era o ncci in 
ilia (everything that swims in the sea, and everything that 
runs on ilic earth or grows on it), ( Del Hlo & Dunlavy. Aw 
m Espaha. p. 52). .All the additions are* sometimes poetically 
called trofuzoncs. the things you "stumble over ” while mak- 
ing vonr way through the rite. 

Another delight h the /•ntilla isputudn. wlileli is nothing 
like the tortilla mexicana (see below). The Spanish tortilla 
is an omelette, the classic one made of potatoes and eggs 
conked in olive oil, often with bam added. However, you 
can add almost anything you like — bacon, sausage, green 
peppers, tomatoes, sea food, e hec sc — and still have a tortilla 
II you prefer you may cook din butler rather than olive oil. 

(ItCfnnha js a cold soup, delightfully refreshing on a 
hot summer day. It is made by whirling in a blender nr 
mashing in a bowl a tomato, a green pepper, a slice of 
lire, ul. and a cucumber, adding a couple of spoonsful of oil 
and \ ineg.ir. a dove of gallic, sail, and pepper. After adding 
a pint of water and thoroughly chilling, serve it garnished 
with u teaspoon each of bread squares, dkod bell peppers, 
onions imitator*, and cucumbers. Sometimes finely chopped 
haul boiled egg is also added, or bits of fried baton, ’the 
u% ipe and (he garnish can I >e adapted lo suit your ptisnn.il 
taste 



Topular In many regions arc toast suckling pig. lamb, 
kid. partridge, quail, turkey, and thicken. Kvery area ha* Ms 
sine, from the fatntdo of Astmlas, composed of limn beam, 
sausage, and jH>rk. lo ihc fnifajt oi Navarra — tabbagi. 






perk loin, potatoes, sausage, peas, and beans - and 



the cocido of Madrid - garbanzos or chick-peas, spinach, 
fried bread, hard-boiled egg. codfish, potatoes, garlic, and 
sail Von. Sea food of every imaginable kind is prepared in 
even- imaginable way. One of the nicest recipes bears the 
imaginative name of zarznila dc wuri was. or "sea food 
opera/’ hike the famed French honiliahuisst. this opera has 
an impressive cast: mullet, perch, halibut, shrimp, lobster, 
dams, mussels, or practically a jy other kind of sea fish, 
stewed in oil. wine, and water, and spiced with salt, pepper, 
garlic, chile, and onion. 

Hundreds of other delicious recipes could be given Irom 
the simplest to the most complicated and would include a 
great variety ol pastries, candies, and custards. Some of the 
simplest dishes are the most elegant and are not really any 
more Spanish than French, American, or Chinese, A most 
popular dish served now in Spain as a first course is simply 
a generous slice of union, or Noncvdiw melon, with thin 
slices ol jawdn nmu/o. or .smoked ham. 

Mexico, of course, eats die universal dishes, such as 
roasts, fish, stews, fruits, and vegetables, hut also lias its 
specialties. The Mexican Untilla js the basis of a great many 
specific items such as the well known taco and enchilada. 

I Ottilias are made from a uiasu or dough of corn or wheat 
Dour ami water, Mexican women take a small ball of the 
ma\n and pal it with their hands into a thin, flat sheet about 
the si/e « *1 a small plate. Si/e and thickness vary somewhat 
in diflcmii regions of Mtxfio and Central America according 
to personal taste. The tortilla is then cooked on a griddle. 
You (.in bin Macks ol them ready made at a tottillula in 
Mexico, or in the ITiitiif States, especially the Southwest, in 
a Mexican store or almost anywhere. Many modern torti - 
UtriQS now mass produce tortillas on mechanical presses. 

l o make one kind of taco you fry the tortilla crisp, fold 
it in half and fill it with a mixture of hamburger, tomatoes, 
shredded lettuce, grated cheese, onions, and chile to taste. 
Hut tacos can be made in many other ways. For tacos dc 
focoqut you fry the tortillas , cover them with grated cheese, 
tomatoes or tomato sauce, and slices of green pepper. Then 
roll the ftnfdhis up. put limit in a baking dish, cover them 
with sour (.ream, ami bake for half an hour, lint fat os can 
be made with almost anything — chicken, sausage, pork, 
beans, avocado ( aguacatc ) — and seasoned w ith any variety 
of sauces. A cousin of the taco Is the tostada. In some part* 
of Mexico ;\ raspada is an unfried tostada and it differs from 
the taco only In that it Is much thinner, almost like a thick 
potato chip. To make tostadns, fry the raspada. cover it w ith 
cooked, mashed beans, grated cheese, sausage, and shredded 
lettuce. Serve it with a tomato sauce, diced onion and green 
peppers, oil . vinegar, salt, and pepper. Qucsadillas (queso: 
ehccsc) arc simple; merely fold or roll a tortilla with cheese 
Inside and fry till the cheese is melted. 

Eat hdttdns ate iliUkeu or but jolhd in a ttntdlo , and 
baked in .i sauce. Ib*t fntfdlos are also Hived plain with 
almost any meal, just a* bread i* served in tbc United Stalls 
You eau simply roll them up and take bites along with the 
list of the meal, «>r mil otlur food np in them Ihu* they 
iisunMi die sandwiih in that the filling can be varied in an 



infinite number of ways. You can also tear off little pieces 
and use them as a pusher or a spoon to pick up other foods. 
Mexicans are skillful in using the tortilla in countless in* 
gen ions ways, it is the staple and the keynote of Mexican 
cookery in every class. 

Tumults are fairly well known in the United States, but 
few people realize the variety possible. Basically a tarn a l (the 
singular is usually tamaf rather than tamale) is started by 
making a masa similar to that used for a tortilla but adding 
shortening and baking powder. The masa , after being beaten 
till fluffy and light, (s spread on corn husks that have been 
washed and soaked in warm water for an hour to make 
them pliable. The filling is spread on top of the masa , and, 
finally, the husk is folded over and tied at both ends. In the 
l’n [ted Stales most people know only the beef and the chicken 
tantal, but a famat can be filled with any kind of meat plus 
tomato and chile sauce, adding olives, green peppers, onions, 
garlic, and tomatoes, if desired. They can also be filled with 
beans and cheese or with corn. Relatively unknown in the 
1‘niled Stales Is the sweet tantal You can add sugar and 
cinnamon to the basic masa and fill the fa at a l with any kind 
of jam. Add raisins and nuts if you like. Any of these ta- 
malts, which normally arc made about the size of a man’s 
fist, can be made the size of a man’s thumb, Often the sweet 
ones are smaller. Meat fumaUs of the smaller size, some- 
times called "cocktail tamales," are served hot as oo tanas, 
or appetizers. Tamales can be “faked," if corn husks are un- 
available, by substituting parchment paper, or by simply 
mixing the same ingredients and baking them in a pan In* 
Mead of wrapping them in husks and steaming. Those who 
have been to Haw aii will note a similarity between the Mexi- 
can tatnal and '.he Polynesian food packages such as the 
Haw aiian lau lau , meat and vegetables wrapped In ti leaves. 

PftZftlt Is a dish one shouldn't miss. Sparc ribs or chunks 
of pork are boiled In water with onion, garlic, salt, pepper, 
and chile, When this Is partly cooked, hominy Is added. 

Guacumolc, used as a salad or as a dip, Is made by 
mashing tomatoes and avocados together, then adding diced 
onions, green peppers, vinegar, salt, and pepper. A nice varU 
atlon is to stuff a tomato with guacamole , 

Chilt s rdltnos, or stuffed peppers, are prepared by fill- 
ing hollowed green peppers or bell peppers with cheese, 
usually Monterey Jack, then dipping them Into an egg and 
flour mix. and frying them till brown In deep fat. they arc 
sci'vd tn n sauce of tomato puree flavored w ith garlic, onion, 
sail, pepper, oil, and some kind of meat stock. Peppers, of 
course, can also he stuffed with rice, meat, or fish, and the 
hatUr can l>c used to coat zucchini squash, shrimp, or corn 
friili rs. 

Beans arc as basic to a Mexican meal as fnttillas and 
arc saved as part of almost every meal, even breakfatt, Just 
as ihc potato in the Cnltcd Stales and Ku rope, poi in ihe old 
Hawaiian culture, and rice in the Orient In Mexico beans 
are ftijofi*. an Aztec word not used in Spanish outside of 
Mexico In Chile they are poro/os, in Spain Judins. The 
urmuiobigy varies considerably and the variety of beans Is 
enormous, so sou must always cheek locally for usage. The 

o o 
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basic bean recipe in Mexico is [ri jolts nfritos , or refried 
beans. Mexican women consider their preparation a fine art 
and take great pains in every step of die recipe, briefly, the 
beans are boiled till they begin to split open, then transferred 
to a frying pan where they are mashed thoroughly with 
bacon drippings. They are cooked, stirring frequently to 
keep them from burning, till they have the desired consist- 
ency. If desirable, onions, garlic, bell popers, chile, cheese, 
meat halls, sardines, pork, sausage, and tomatoes can be 
added. 

A delicious seafood cocktail called c niche Is popular 
especially in coastal areas. It is made of a variety of seafood 
cut in small chunks and soaked in vinegar, oil, and various 
spices. The seafood is not cooked since soaking in vinegar 
produces the same effect. Civ kite Is served chilled with chile 
and lime juice. And speaking of lime Juice, it Is used a great 
deal to enhance the flavor of salads, melons, meals, and 
vegetables. 

Desserts, in Mexico, as in Spain, are multitudinous. A 
rather Interesting one Is Cupirotada, made by alternating 
layers of bread or cake crumbs with layers of sliced apples, 
bananas, raisins, peanuts, almonds, and cheese. When the 
casserole is full, add a syrup of water, brown sugar, cinna- 
mon, and doves, and bake. Cupirotada Is delicious but so 
sweet you can eat only a little at a time. 

Another typical Mexican dish is at ole, a thin gruel made 
of finely ground toasted corn meal, water, or milk, and cin- 
namon. It Is so much a part of the Mexican diet that the 
word Is list'd in many proverbs and Idioms: x 'mgrr r/r afult 
means "cowardly," as if one had a toft Instead of blood in 
Ills veins. Spain uses sangir dc horchata with a similar 
meaning, linn It a fa is a thin, milky drink made of almonds 
or of thujas , a small peanut like tubercle. 

Common in all Hispanic as well as other countries are 
albondigas, or meat balls. Recipes arc so numerous that it 
(s impossible to form a generality. They can be made of al- 
most any kind of chopped meal, fish or fowl and mixed and 
seasoned with rice, bread, onions, garlic, tomatoes, and an 
Infinite variety of spices. 

A chocolate drink Is common In both Spain and Mexico. 
Spanish chocolate Is so thick it is easier to cat with a spoon 
than drink. It is accompanied most often by chnrros, deep- 
fal-fricd pastries made of a dough similar to doughnuts. 
Mexican chocolate is much thinner and Is spiced with china* 
inon. Il can he bought In hard squares with flavoring al- 
ready added so that you can prepare the drink simply by 
melting one square [n a cup of hot milk. 

A peculiarity of both Spanish and Mexican food is that 
they use snj>u, or "soup," not only for the watery kind that 
the English word means, but also for a "dry soup." One 
type of dry “soup" would rather be called "dry rice." Eng- 
lish speakers arc often puzzled by the much wider extension 
of Spanish sopu than English "soup. ” 

To finish ihe subject il might be well to note that terms 
for food vary somewhat. In Mexico City, for Instance, tumnh 
is the same as "tomato" in English. Another vegetable, of 
ihc same family hut smaller and covered with a thin parch* 
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limit, is called a jitomatc. In Morelia the terminology is just 
the reverse, and in the northern part of Mexico, Jitomatc is 
not used at all. There they use / ornate and tomatillo. Where- 
as in Mexico jugo is“juice,“; /orcoi/a/’grapefrult,”; and elote, 
"corn on the cob,’’ in Spain they use anno, pomelo, and 
niuzorut respectively. A long list of food names used not 
only in Spanish but also In Knglish comes from Aztec, the 
language of a group of Indians living In Mexico at the time 
of the conquest: aguacatc from aguacatl, is "avocado"; /r>- 
mtitc. from tomatl, is "tomato”; chocolate, from chocolatl, 
is ’’chocolate. ”An even longer list of words designating Mex- 
ican foods and unknown in other areas include many Indian 
words: frijol, “bean”; vfofc, “ear of corn”; ejote, “green 
bean ”; etc. 

A few words that Knglish speakers often use incorrectly 
are, calioitc, which means "hot” in the sense of high temper- 
ature. Picunti 'or picoso is “hot” in the sense of chile. The 
words are not synonomous. 

Spanish uses many proverbs based on cooking. Biui 
cticbta la iHOffi poo fttejor la balsa . “The maid cooks well 
but the purse even better.” The saying could well apply to 
the many varieties of stew; they can be as rich and varied 



or as poor and simple as the family can afford. Another 
proverb says Las penas con pan son buenas, “Pains, if you 
have enough to eat, aren’t quite so bad. “A la mejor cocinera 
sc It va un toma/e entero, literally “Even Lhe best cook 
drops a tomato in whole once in a while.” More generally 
it means "Anyone makes a mistake now and then.” Baniga 
flena , corazon contcnto means “When your belly ’s full your 
heart's content.” Humorists ha r e adapted it to Barriga lima, 
cmbligo brilloso, “When your belly’s full, your belly button’s 
shiny!” 

Tliis has been only a brief introduction to lhe culinary 
art of Spain and Mexico. If you are interested in exact rec- 
ipes for the dishes mentioned, and in others, good sources 
are: American Women’s Club of Madrid, Dances and Cook - 
big Specialities of Spain, CastelJana Hilton Hotel, Madrid, 
1965. Elena Zelaycta, Elena ’ s famous Mexican and Spanish 
Recipes, 1944, San Francisco. 

Useful practice 

Students suggest a typical Spanish dinner; a typical Mexican 
dinner; a typical United States dinner. 



15. TRANSPORTATION: Autobus, catnioncs, tram fas 
Concept lo be found in the following texts: 



Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entender y Uablar; Unit 7, p. 62 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Ferndndez Lessons 39, 40, 5 1 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A'lM Spanish: Unit 13 

Other: 



In Madrid you board a bus or street car from the rear 
door. As you go forward to sit dow n, you pass a eobrudor, 
or ticket laker (cohrar: to charge collect), whom you pay. 
He gives you a tiny slip of thin tissue paper about an Inch 
long and half an Inch w ide. This Is your “ticket”, our Eng- 
lish word pronounced as in Spanish with die last “t” usually 
lost. You arc supposed to keep ih Is ticket till you get off. T he 
t ondmtor only drives (conducfr; drive) and Is not responsi- 
ble for collecting fares. Madrid also lias from fa*, or street 
cars, and trohbuscs, or trolley buses, which use the same 
system for collecting fares, lhe an fro, short for mthopoly 
tana, or subway, has a gate where you buy your ticket as 
you go down. Once Inside you can board any train you like. 
If you know the subway* routes and how to get from one 
train to another at transfer points, it is possible to ride all 
day on one fare and cover all of Madrid. Of course you 
wnuldn'1 sec much scenery since you are underground all of 



16. BUSINESS HOURS - <1 antabhs dc las cimo 




Uoncept to be found in the following texts: 




Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Eatcndi r y Hablar; 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. La Familia Fernandez; 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A IM Spanish; 

Other: ........ 
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the time in dark subvay tunnels except for the stations. 

Taxis arc another common sight. Rublic transportation 
Is excellent, though crowded, and relatively Inexpensive. It 
has to be because, since not nearly so many people ow n cars 
in Spain as In the United Slates, they depend on public trans- 
portation a grc.it deal. 

In Mexico, also, aiitahusis <-r tnwionts and team fas 
have a conductor and a cobrador. The latter isn't sealed near 
the rear door as In Spain, however, but circulates through 
the vehicle to collect the fares. He has to have a good 
memory lo recall who has paid and who has not. lie also 
tells the driver when passengers are getting oil or oil hv 
veiling Bu jaa. fmjan. hajon. “(idling oil.” or Snh< a. sttlu a. 
\uhm. "(idling on,” lill the doors arc clear. Then he yells 
Vantnnos. "let's go.” and the tunduthn si. iris off. Note that 
normally tfic necent is or. the first syllable of I 'anunaa, bat 
shifts to the last one for emphasis. 



Five o’clock Is the normal hour for returning home 
from work In the United States. In Spain, however, you don’t 
get off for lunch till 1:30 or 2. Since the tradition of the 
siesta persists, even in the busy cities where few businessmen 
really get a chance to take a nap, lunch "hour” is really two 
or three hours. All the stores, business offices, banks, and 
post offices arc closed. Since the sits/tt delays the schedule a 



couple of hours, the normal time for leaving work is seven or 
after. Much die same schedule is observed in Mexico, though 
in the large cities few businesses close for the w ts f a nowadays. 

Useful practice 

In cultural notebook, indicate how our lives would change if 
we took two hours “off” each alter noor. 



17. SPORTS - Kinds - Terminology 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Kinehart, and Winston, Fnhndcr y Habtm: 
Encyclopaedia Britan nica, La Familia Fernandez: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, A LA! Spanish: . . . 

Other: 



Unit 8, p. (if) 

Lessons 2, 12,20,41.44.48,49 

Unit \ 6 

Unit 13 Recombination Reading Narrative 



In Spain the most popular game for hoys is futbuL This 
is not American football, which is practically unknown, but 
soccer. FiUbo / is also popular as a college team sport and 
as a professional spectator sport. Every city in Spain has 
its team, like the Rent Madrid, and the teams play every 
week against each other, .so that more than a dozen different 
games are played each weekend, The public bets on the out- 
come of die games In die quiftithts, trying to guess or figure 
out scientifically which teams will win and what the final 
score will he. in the almost unheard-of cases when someone 
gets everything right, he wins a fortune In Justins, FtUhof is 
the most universally popular game in all Hispanic countries 
as well as in most European countries. World championships 
cause more excitement than the World Series in the United 
Slates. Baseball, however, is almost unknown except in Mexi- 
co and Cuba. Boys also /act'd n a ia\ cttuicus, “play mar- 
bles,” and have cum jus dt hit left tns, “bicycle races.” Huge 
International longdistance races often last a whole week. 
Entries from all over Europe compete for coveted prizes and 
Spanish televiewers watch the grueling competition on their 
sets with great Interest, 

A" nlni and similar games arc popular all over Spain 
and for all ages. It Is more universally known as fnbdtt. 
which simply means "ball," the term jut a hi 'being Basque. 
Pelota can be played with ta mono or hand, like handball; 
with a /rfifri. or paddle, like paddle ball; with a i a</u<fa. or 
racket, like squash; or a en/re. the big basket-like device 
strapped to the arm in the true jubtftt itacu. or fai a fat. the 
word fitmtuH means cilhcT the w all the ball is bounced 
against or the entire building if it is enclosed The word 
concha refers to tennis, paddle ball, handball, etc., courts. 

Mote and nunc popular is/o/uoo Mt/muninfi. or skin 
diving. Ideal in the warm, ervsla] clear waters of the Medi- 
terranean. Since this sea has small waves and the Atlantic on 
the Galician coast is Tathcr told, surfing Is not popular. It Is. 
however, gc.ling popular in 1’ortuga], wliifh has some excel- 
lent surfing beaches. About the only Hispanic country where 
suifing is jmpular is Peru, which has recently produced one 
of ihc world's best, Felipe I'nmar. A snrfljoard Is called a 
Uihhr and to surf is tidttr tnhfa 

o 




Ft rw////! nr skiing, is popular and easy in Spain be- 
cause of the many high mountains. Within an hour nf Ma- 
drid the resort of Navacerruda. in the Sierra de (diad.inama. 
attracts manv e \t/uindtm ». or skiers, paitiuilaily of the 
wealthier classes, since skiing is a rather expensive spent 
Near Barcelona, the second largest city in Spain, many re- 
sorts in the Pyrenees offer such modern equipment as cable 
lifts. «.Mlcd hluuftwa*. On the highest pt,.k in pmin^iil ir 
Spain. Mulliauu ( about I i . MHF l. the l ’nivu siiv < >1 (*i a inula 
maintains a student ski resort 
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fuu\. ntdj. ami polo aiTiml as popular in Spain as in 
the l : 1 1 ill'll Slates. I In v an i*u usi< I i-riil \snoh" spoi ls. How- 
ever. Spain .low lias a world champion huistti. Manuel San- 
tana who won 1 1 1 o I >avi.s ( nip uvcnlly. Mexico. likcwjst’, lias 
produced .so mi 1 excellent fatistos such a.s I* a fa el Osmia and 
Antonin flalalcx. l'aneho Segura Irom Ecuador is also a 
well- known ininis player. (Trlainlv onr of the most famous 
is I'aucho Gem/alcs, the Mcxieau-Aiiurican tennis champion. 

Bolos, or bowling, is not played in huge bow ling alleys 
as l:i die United Stales. In Mexico il is called bolicht. The 
game enjoys popularity among the oldei farmers In the 
northern part of Spain. 

Rulllighliiig is not included lure as a sport since many 
people in ihc Spanish speaking world con*. Jer il an art f(*rni 
rather tlm n a sport. 

Ihnuhto, nr dominoes, is popular among vo mg and 
old. men and women, as is ttptluz- or chess, and naipt >, 
<0 cards. 

Mexican hoys show great skill in a game called bnfno 
(this is known as hufh'fu in Spain, where it isn't as wide- 
spread as in Mexico) The fntfuo is a peg connected l>v a 
siring to a wooden block with a hole in it just the si/e of the 
peg. The liiek is to hold the peg and swing the block on the 
end of the tring so dial it will non over and you ran nilcli 
it by gelling the peg in the hole. .Mexican children play this 
game by the hour, w ith all kinds of variations that make it 



harder. Kadi trick is worth a certain number of points. The 
most difficult is to hold the block and catch the peg. 

In Spain and most other Spanish -speaking countries 
you always usejugara algo to say “to play something.” In 
Mexico it is also correct to omit the "a": jugar tenis, bets- 
bo l, ping pong , futbol 

Note ilia! sports terms in Spanish are lo a great extent 
derived Irom English: haxto or ''box,” first base, strike, 
pi It hi r, (tthftiK half. The English words, pronounced with 
a Spanish accent, are often amusing to the English speaker's 
ear. Generally a real Spanish word is also used: lanzador 
for pitcher, pn gifts mo for boxing, iz ( f NfiT( ^ u tor a "bit* 
(boxing). In Mexico City the younger genera, ton lias an ex- 
pression that reflects the w ide use of English sports terms as 
well as Mexico's interest in baseball: .Xi pic ha ni unfit t tti 
rft\a httitat. Boriuing Spanish verbs from the English ones, 
it means “lie neither pitches nor catches nor lets anybody 
bat.** It expresses displeasure toward someone who is so sel- 
fish that lie doesn't want to do any of the less interesting 
joh.s( pitching and ca(ching)but only the Tun” jobs ( hatting). 



I'm fill practice 

Select a typical spoil from a Hispanic country. Provide illus- 
trations. Explain briefly how it is played. 



18 . DA7IXC 

f'ouccpi to he found in the following texts; 

Hot). Rinehart, and Winston, Bn tender y Habtar: 
Encyclopaedia Britannia), La Fa m ilia Fernandez: 
flarcouti, Brace and World, /t/.l/ Spanish; 4 . . 

Other: 



Unit 8 . p. Bh 

7 . " 7777 ~~TnU 4 

Unit 9 . Recombination Reading Narrative 



hi both Spain and Mexico young girU are rot given 
.is much freedom lo go out alone as in I lie United States, 
thiite often a parent or an aunt accompanies girls lo a pub- 
lic flame and a boy often asks the f Mint a'* Well as (he gill 
fut pi i niisvjoii to dance. An elderly lnd\ who accompanies a 
gin U called in slang a mtahitm. die s.iine word as ear 
bine.'* or short riilc. Girls max ssalk in the park with a 
young man. bat it Is considered more acceptable in a group. 
A girl may meet a boy outside the liou*c rather than lia\e 
1 im call for her. Ibis doesn't mean she Is deceiving her par 
uHv ft isn't customary for a girl to im ilc a bov to meet her 
patents iinfos lie 1 is a virions mai riage prospexf. ft is nivir 
proper i'ir a gill to invite a bo\ to her house- unless one o| 
her parents is dure. 1 iiidom v uk*. just as in die- United 
Slates, as a n ding to (lie lamilv, hut in general. Ifisp.iurc 
parents ate ulatiselv strut 

{ lltni daiut s are laid in someone's house siuu-.ifiis wav. 
the. fiosis e . i ii f rrX' itc- only those lliev want, and the tm»»r ed 
the p.iiiy can he iigidatol. Ihtse dana parties ale lallid 
and aie iimm!|v lamily alf.iirs. Depeodi'ig oil the 

Q nl\ ar-d gnols, they (.in b< oda! ft r . ■ \<{v f| ,m 
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older student has his own apartment anil is so imliucT the 
gttoUipii ceiuid beeeime rather wild. 

In Both Spain and Mexico, since 1 the e mile flails sched- 
ule is snincw Ii.lI later than in the United States, dances, as 
well as othet social functions, begin Inter. A Mexican bailt 
ranchero, a dance where everyone dresses like a rancher, 
may have on the an non in cm cut from If till ! 2 . “ It nm a r 
list at II. however, vou will doubtless be .ill by \onr-il! 
lor more than an hour. Around midnight the giu as will be- 
gin to arrive, at A the dance is at its height, and around I 
or !) it is ollieially over. I lowcvc r. i -(ten some ol tin /»/; « in * 
( young fines) pay the orchestra a little extra to kup on play 
lug till dawn, when cveiyone leases fe » r home. stepping, ol 
uiurse. h»r a bow) of i i uondt» 4 t\j hipc soup, i Ir.ulition il 
suae k for the wee hours aller a Mg night 



l 1 se If 1 1 piaeliee 

Compare > pa nidi dantes to ifinsr \ou might paitieipaw in. 
Explain why c.ieh fs appropriate to its own eiibur.d .tie.L 




19. TELEVISION 



Concept lo be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entmihr y Huhlar: Unit 9, p. 7b 

Encyclopaedia Britannfca, La Eamilia Fernand*# Lesson 29 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A IM Spanish: 

Other: 



Television is well developed both in Spain and in Mexi- 
co, though channels are fewer than in die United States be- 
cause those countries are so much su. r. Spain lias excel- 
lent educational programs on TV at < ^dio, and one can 
earn his elementary and secondary eM .mis over the air. 
Early in 1968 Spanish elementary and secondary schools 
began to experiment with classroom TV. Eor an hour each 
morning pupils watch a special program prepared by a 
group of ihe nation's most expert teachers. The project Is 
struggling to overcome the costly problem of getting a TV 
set in every one of the 100,000 classrooms. Advertisements 
generally cotie all at oi.ee every half hour rather than inter- 
rupting the program every five minutes. Sports and other 
events, such as fnihul (soccer), bicycle races, and bullfights 



arc well done. The only element at a bullfight missed by the 
TV viewer is the colorful audience and its often humorous 
and picturesque comments. Most of the American TV pro- 
grains, dubbed in Spanish, are highly popular ( for example. 
" Bonanza, ** “ Perry Mason,** and ‘Cnnsmokc ). In general 
IV is quite similar lo TV in ihe United Stales anil most 
middle- anil upper-class families own a set nowadays anil 
.spend a lot of lime watching it. 

Useful practice 

Describe briefly any TV program you have seen in Spanish, 
e.g., Channel 20 in Northern California, or (Ilian tie) s 86 or 
11 in Southern (California. 



20, PLAYS AND MOVIES - Comedia, katro, pehcula, one 



Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Rnkntln y Huhlar: Unit 9, pp. 78-79 

Unit 14, p. 125 

Encyclopaedia Brliannlca, La Eamilia Fernandez: 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A-LM Spanish: Unit 5 

Other: 



Tiuho in Spanish refers only to a theater where tome- l Mini practice 
r/irM. or plays, arc given, Conudin does not mean only 
“comedy " but Includes any kind of play, serious or funny. A 
<iuf. or cinema, shows pi Inula*, or moving pictures, and 
does not have live shows. 



Give examples in Spanish and English of comedia $ and 
pc lieu las. 



21. MR TRAVEL 



Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Hinehart, and Winston. Enltudtr y ttahlar: Unit 9. p. 82 

Encyclopaedia Rritannlca, La Eamilia Fernandez' 

Harcourt, Brace and World. A LM Spanish: Unit 12 

Other: __ 



Both Spain and Mixleo have cxiillinl national and in- 
li mammal airlines. Iberia has llights to many parts of the 
world from Spain. Avlaco, another airline, provides service 
within Spain. Mexico has Aeconavcs de Mexico and Mcxl* 
tuna <lc Avlacibn. MixinTs Atminuva si rets principally the 
Vm atari lYrinisulu. Colombia Hies inter national passengers 
through Aviama, Ecuador rh rough A'li Eiuadnr. Venezuela 
lliTougli Aironnvcs <lc Vmi/infa. Aigmtiua through Aero 
n.ius ill Argentina ( AI’.SA h ami Bern through Atronavcs dc 
lYn! o^thr lYruviaii Airline v 



ERIC 



In Spain a stewardess is usually lulled uzapiUt, ,i Moor- 
ish term that used to apply to the queen's ladies in wailing. 
In Mexico t/imunza is frequently used. a combination ol 
uitt and tnnzu. The term <«wimd can be used for a stew * 
nrdcssand. more generally, fora maiilin a hotel or restaur, i lit . 



I Mini praitive 

Poiirlx a | la m trip you've taken to or from a Spaiiidi- 
spia sing i omit i \ on an ail was I Tom ih.it loimiiv. 
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22. BIR Til DA VS AMD SAINTS DA YS 
Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Extender y Ifahletr : Unit 10, p. 86, line 7 

Encyclopaedia Brhanniea, La Familia Fernandez : Lessons 12, 14, 36, 37, Cue Sheet 42 

JJarcourt, Brace and World, AIM Spanish: Units 6 and 11 

Other: 



The Catholics in Hispanic countries generally give their 
children names of saints, often the saint who is honored on 
the day the child is born. St. Joseph's day, for Instance, is 
March 19. A hoy born on that day night well he christened 
Jose, or a girl Josefa. The baby's cumpleanos, or birthday, 
would then correspond with his Dia de Santo , or Saints 
Day. However, If the parents didn’t use the name Jose or 
chose another, then the child would have both a birthday and 
a Saint's Day and both might be celebrated with a party and 
gifts. Friends are more apt to remember your Saint’s Day 
because your name reminds them of it. On March 19, for 
instance, you wish “many happy returns” to all Joses you 
know, on March 17 to all the Patricks or Patricios, on June 
24 all the Juans. Sweet shops in Mexico remind people whose 
saint day Is being celebrated. The pthata as part of a birth* 
day or other celebration Is used only in Mexico. (See also 
Cultural Understanding Item #32, Unit 12, Hoi I, p. 114, 
Conversation 4 re cumpleanos . ) 

Useful practice 

Find out whal your Saint’s Day Is. Describe how you'd 
cell brute it, 



DICIEMBRE 


1 une$ 


marta 


midrcolef 
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23. THE SPANISH CALENDAR - Ft < has 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Extender y Huh far; 
Encyclopaedia Rritannlca, La Familia Ferndndez: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, A-LM Spanish: . . . 
Other: 



Note that on the Spanish calendar the week generally 
begins with Monday, whereas on the English one it begins 
on Sunday. Days of the week and months normally are writ- 
ten with small letters rather than as in English with capitals 
(unless, of course, they begin the sentence): Hoy ts lunts, 
dos de mayo. Marks es el D(a de la Raza. 

Most Hispanic countries and many others write the 
number 7 with a cross 7. Some people theorize that the cross 
was aided for greater distinction between 7 and 1, since 
many countries make the 1 with two strokes Many type- 
writers and print styles, however, have only the uncrossed 7, 
and. rlurifnrr, both kinds of 7 arc seen and universally 
accepted . 



Unit 10, p. 86 

(xssons 12, 14, 36, 37, Cue Sheet 42 




o 
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24. VACATION 



Unit 10, i>. 86, line 3 



Unit 13 Recombination Reading Narrative 



Note that Knglisli says "vacation/’ in the singular; 
Spanish almost always uses the plural tacaclones. 



Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Enloulcr y Hahfar: 
Encyclopaedia Britan nlca, La Familia Fernandez: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, A-LAf Spanish: ■ . . 
Other: 



25. SNAPSHOTS 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Extender y Huhfar: Unit 1 1, p. 100, line 4 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernandez: 

Harcourt, Brace and World, A I,M Spanish: 

Other: 



Folas Is feminine, la foto. fas folos* even though it ends 
in o, because it Is an abbreviation of fotngrafm. The same 
is true of In luoto, short for u/r, locici* In, or * motorcycle.” 



26. TO PLA Y AN INSTRUMENT 
Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Eatauhr y Hah far: Unit 11, p. 100, line 19 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernandez : 

Harconrt, Brace and World, A I*M Spanish: 

Other: 



Tocnr is to play an instrument: Incnr c/ piano, cl tia/ut, a papa \ mama, a chtmos < itulius, to play cards, chess. 

la trompela. Also tocar el radio (or la radio). Jugar is to daddy and mommy, cowboys and Indians, 

play a game or to gamble: jugar (a) los natpes, al ajedrez, 



27. DIMINUTIVES 

Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, EafnuUr \ llahfat: . . . Unit ll,p. 105, couv. 6 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernandez : lxsson 25 

Harcourt, Brace and World, ✓! /J/ Sfnttish: ___ 

Other; 



Fit sice ifn is a "diminutive" form of fUsta. Diminutive 
means small, hut diminutives often have meanings beside s 
smallness. Sometimes the diminutive ending indicates small* 
ness and afTcclIon, sometimes smallness and disdain. Horn 
hrtciftt, for instance, means only a “small man /* Mamacita 
expresses affection as well as smallness. In fact. It may ex- 
press only affection when one's mania happens to weight 104 
kilos (about 240 lbs.). Ahogadilfa Is more disdainful(*/r 
fit o)\h in diminutive; it means not a sma ll lawyer but a”shy- 
ster lawyer.” Diminutives, very characteristic of Spanish, ex- 
press One shades of meaning, but aren't simple They have 
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many different forms and sometimes the rules for their use 
are complicated. Furthermore ihcir use varies from individual 
to individual and country to coiniliy. Mexicans especially, 
and Ruin Americans in general, arc known for using many 
diminutives. When Spanish writers want to indicate Mi \ Jr. in 
speech, they exaggerate the use of the diminutive. Wonun use 
the diminutive more than men. Following is .1 summary of 
the most common diminutives. If one is init tested in a more 
extensive analysis, see Ramsey, M. IE, and R. K. Spaulding. 
A Textbook of Modern Spanish, 1965, pp 622 630. The 
most common diminutive ending* arc it", ill", udn, and 
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■in. Most words add these endings after dropping the final 
■o or -a: easa, cnsitdi pujaro, pajurillo; potto, poiiuelo; chieo. 
chiquito. chiqnitfn. W ords ending in a consonant or i , how- 
ever, add ecito. -ecilio, -ezttela: flor, jloreeita; pun, panizueh*: 
rey. nyecito. This longer form is also added to 2 syllable 
words whose first syllabic has d, fv. or uv, ind that end in 
■om or -a: reintt, reinccita; piedra, piedreeita; fiesta, fitsteeita: 
euerpo, euerpecito. A third form, cito. cilia, qutlo arc added 
to :dl words of more than one syllable that end in e, -n, or 
■r: ntadre. niodreci/a; wanton, montom ito: /nth on. fadron- 
ZUilo; doctor, doeforcifo, (tutor, auto) cilia. 

The ending a to is never offensive or disdainful, a nd 
often means “nice/’ “sweet,” "dear/’ as well as, or even 
rather titan “little.” Una tacita dc cafe hi tv culuitiUi is “a 
nice hot cup of coffee.” The ending often is used with words 
other than nouns to intensify the meaning: ohoru, ah or ito, 
“right now”; cerca, ccrquita, “real close”, “nice and close**; 
ad ios, adiocitoy “bye”; ca lla da, calhdita, “very quiet” “nice 
and quiet;” /ca ram b ns, axrambitas! 



The form illo sometimes means only smaller, some 
times adds n touch of depreciation; cigar ra. cigarillo (it 
Spain cigarro, cigarro puro , or just puro, is “cigar”; ci£ar 
riffo, “cigaret,” In Mexico you must use puro to designate 
“cigar,” since cigarro alone refers to a “cigaret” and cigar 
villa is rarely used); guava, guerrilla (note how guerrilla 
originally a “small war,” ha i come to mean a certain typi 
of fighting in which small hinds harrass the enemy fron 
amhusl], striking and running. The word lias been adoptee 
into Knglish and given a pronunciation just like the ape 
“gorilla.**) 

The form • uelo generally is disdainful and contemptu- 
ous as well as, or rather than, smallness: pintor , pintorzuelo, 
“a poor artist”, “a dauber”; mujer ; mujerzuela , “a bad 
woman”. 

The forms -in, ino or iho, generally mean “small,” and 
or, “dear.” Sometimes the ending changes the meaning en- 
tirely; chiquito, chiquitih, "child”; langosta, “lobster ”, lango- 
stino, “prawn”. 



28. THE SEASOXS/X WE SOUTHEHX AX/) XOR LHERX HEMISPHERES 
Concept to be found in the following texts; 



Holt, Klncliait, and Winston, Entotdtr r UuhUn: I'nit 12. p. 1 lb. com . M 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Fa m ilia Fernandez: l esson 1 51 

llarcourl, Brace and World. A I.M Spanish: I'nit 8 



Unit 13 Recoin bination Reading Narrative 
Oilier; 



hi the southern hemisphere the seasons are the reverse 
of seasons in the northern hemisphere. Because of the earth's 
movements around the sun, on about June 22 (he sun is 
directly over the Tropic of Cancer ( Tropieo dt Canea). 23 
north latitude. This is as far north as the snn ever guts. 
Mils then is the warmest part of the year in the northern 
hemisphere and June 22 is the longest day. Then the sun 
begins to move south and passes over the equator ( << mnUn ) 
about September 22. Now the days and nights are exactly 
12 hours each all over both hemispheres because the sun is 
exactly over the center of the globe. The sun continues to 
move south until on about December 22. it reaches the 
Tropic of Capricorn ( Tropieo dc Captittnuio). 23 south 
latitude. I his Is the longest day of the year in the southern 
hemisphere and, since the sun is closer, it is the warmest 
season. During the (i months that it has taken the Min in go 
from the Tropic of (lancer on June 22 to the Tropic «>! 
(’aprworn on December 22. the weather lias gradually cool- 
ed in llienoith and warmed in the south. Abo the days have 1 
gradually shortened and the nights lengthened in the north, 
whereas the opposite has taken place in the south ilxn the 
sun starts back north, trasses over the equator again about 
Manh 22, meaning autumn to the south and spring to the 
north, and arrives once more at the Tropic of < amn about 
June 22. summer in the nuTtluin and winter in the southern 
hcuilsplute. Since Buenos Aires i.i pil'd of Argentina. h 
about the same distance southed (he equator as In*. Angeles 
(or Hagstafl. Arizona; Alhuque iqnr. New Mexim. Amarillo, 

o 





Tex as; Oklahoma City; Little Kock, Arkansas; Memphis, 
Tennessee: or Cape Halteras, North Carolina) Is norih, these 
cities have just the opposite seasons. The portenos, as people 
from Buenos Aires are called, have summer weather al 
Christmas, and find it difficult to Imagine snow and sleighs 
and caroling, with people all bundled up in overcoats, scarfs, 
and gloves. 



Useful practice 

Prepare a chart showing seasons and indicating the months 
of the year they cover in the United Slates as compared to 
Spain and Argentina. 



29. MONE] • USED LX HISPANIC COUNTRIES 
Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Entcndtr y Llablur: Unit 12, p, 110, line 9 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernandez: Lessons 34 and 40 

fiaremirt, Brace and World, A-LM Spanish: Ur ii 13 

Other: ___ - . 



The monetary unit is not the same in all Hispanic coun- 
tries . Pesos are used in Argentina, Colombia, las Filipinas, 
Cuba, La Republica Donilnicana, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
Bolivia uses the boliviano; Costa Rica and Cl Salvador, the 
colon ; Chile, the escudo; Ecuador, the sucre; Espaha, the 
peseta; Guatemala, the quetzal; Honduras, the lempira; Nic- 
aragua, the cordoba ; Panama, the balboa; Paraguay, the 
guarani Peru, the sol; Venezuela, the bolivar. All these mone- 
tary units are divided into 100 cents, called centavos every- 
where except in Costa Rica, E spa ft a, and Venezuela, where 
they are called eenlintets. and Uruguay, where they are cot* 
tisimns. A few of the coins have significant names, such as 
ih v tofon. This coin Is named for Christopher Columbus, In 
Spanish, Cristobal Colon. Since Colon was Italian, lie was 
born CriMoforo Colombo. 

I he Bolivian boliviano and the Venezuela n bolivar are 
named after Simon Bolivar ( note the accent; most Americans 
mispronounce this name). Bolivar frnd the northern parted 
South America from Spain In the early 19lli century, lie was 
called Ef Lihutadm and I lie South American George 
Washington.” 

i In w/t rt is named alter Antonio Jose dc Sucre, one of 
Bolivars Lieutenants, Sucre is also one of the capitols of 
Ecuador, the other one being l.a Pa/. 

I he quetzal Is named for Guatemala's national bird. 
The si/c of a pigeon, it sports Iridescent green plumage and 
three foot green tail feathers. Living deep in die tropical jun- 
gles of Central America, it is rarely seen in captivity. 

I he Honduran hmpiftt is named aftir an Indian chief 
( 1 497*1 Vf 7 ) who fought against the Spanish in the early 
part n! the Kith century. 

I he Paragons an izntnmn is named after a tribe of In- 
dians living in the southern part of South America: in parts 
of Brazil and Argentina and in all of Paraguav, these In- 
dians arc so numerous that Paraguay is the onlv bilingual 
country in South America. I lie language lias given many 
words to Spanish. Some hair even filtered into English: 
tapioca, mar. u. is. jaguar, jaearanda. tapir, toman, curare. 

! fit Panamanian halhuu honors Vasin Nnhi/ do Bal- 
boa. the intMpid Kxirun.iihiran who crossed the Isthmus of 
V.ui.rna in 1M3 t<> be the fit'! Uutiquutodm to behold the 




Pacific. Later he transported materials across the Isthmus and 
built die first Spanish ship constructed in America, 

The value of these monetary units varies Humility, 
12*1/2 Mexican pesos e^ual one LL S. dollar, Thai makes 
the Mexican peso worth aboul 8 cents. Pesos from other 
countries (see paragraph 1 above) are not necessarily worth 
the same. Seventy Spanish pesetas are now' worth one dollar, 
making one pmta worth about 11/4 vents. I lie value of all 
of these monies also fluctuates according to Intimation, il 
finances. For instance, ten years ago the Mexican /uwi was 
8 to 1 rather than 12-1/2 to l,and only this year the value 
of the peseta dropped frotu 00 to 1 to 70 to I. It takes a 
newcomer some time to get used to the new coins and tluir 
value. A little previous practice In convening the new mone- 
tary system to the one you're familiar with will help a great 
deal to make smooth monetary exchanges when you aniic 
in the new country. 




i? <\ 
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Useful practice 

At this point the teacher can show any coins that can be col- 
lected from the various Hispanic countries and have students 
identify them, their country of origin, and any unusual facts 
about their name. Pictures and discussions of Bolivar, Sucre, 
Lempira, Balboa, can reinforce the history of discovery, colo- 
nization, and revolution in the New World. These repre- 
sentations of coins can he affixed to a large map on the 
classroom bulletin hoard or each student can include such a 
map in a personal "cultural” notebook. A student interested 
in natural history might investigate and report on the quetzal. 



if lie has time and inclination, he could extend the survey to 
include other unusual fauna from Hispanic regions. A picture 
of a quetzal Is a colorful classroom decoration. Some of the 
Guatemalan postage stamps have pictures of the quetzal 
Students can also practice exchanging money for dollars and 
figuring out how much various articles cost in dollars. 

Make a chart showing the various ’oins, their denomination 
and their value in terms of the U. S. dollar. 

May make special reports on the origin of the terms used. 



:*(». COLORS 



Concept lo he found in the following texts: 

I Jolt, RinJuirl, and Winston, EnUnder y I fab far: Unit 12, p. 112 

Kncyclopaedla Britannica, la Familia Fernandez : Lessons 10 and 13 

Marcourt, Brace and World, A L\f Spanish: Unit 5 

Oilier: 



A. General Information 

By using a prism we can break up a ray of light into 
approximately six primary colors like the rainbow. These col- 
ors, however, arc a continuum and blend imperceptibly into 
one another, producing an infinite number of tones. We can 
use dyes and pigments to color doth, wood, paper, and other 
materials. These pigments can also be mixed to form so 
many shades that no language could have enough w ords to 
designate each other. The teacher can at this point Illustrate 
the Insufficiency of language to express colors and the lack of 
agreement between observers by several experiments. He may 
choose a red, blue, or green article of clothing and have 
everyone write down what color it is. Disagreement, because 
of the many shades of red, blue, or green, will be enormous. 
Then he may show a dozen different pieces of colored paper, 
one at a time, instructing the class to w rite dow n In one word 
the color of each paper, He will pur}K>scly include two or 
three shades of red, for Instance, to show that the major ity 
use ''red” for quite a large range of colors that arc. In fact, 
very dilTerent. He may then illustrate, by holding several 
shades of red together, that the difference appears much 
greater when together than when shown at dilTerent times, fie 
may also ask for a list of terms that will suitably describe 
tv try haste color. He will Invariably elicit purple, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red, black, white, and brown. All other 
color terms are non essentia) or subordinate, they merely des- 
ignate shades of these basic or fundamental colors, Wc might 
term these nine fundamental tcrins“thromcmes"nnd all other 
turns "altoclirnnies" by analogy with phonemes and alio* 
phones, and my cultural analogy'of "cultemcs” and "alio- 
colts. " 

The only way pa hi 1 companies can reproduce a given 
color is by having color disks with a certain number of de- 
grees of certain basic colors, say 60 degrees of blue and 300 
degrees of yellow. They pul this disk on a machine and spin 

id ihc colors blur together. producing the combination 



they want. Reproducing an exact color Is not easy, as you 
know ou have ever tried to match the paint on a car 
when one fender has to be repainted. Another difficulty is that 
no one knows for sure whether or not he secs the same color 
as everyone else. Color-blind people see no color at all or 
only certain colors. T he problem that Interests u s as language 
students Is that not all languages divide the color spectrum 
the same. Obviously our haslc colors - purple, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red - don't begin to name all the pos- 
sible shades. However, some languages designate only two 
basic colors, the red -orange-yellow range and the green* blue* 
purplc range. Other languages have more basic colors than 
Knglish. Fortunately, the two languages wc are studying — 
Spanish and Knglish - are quite similar In their designation 
of colors. 

In Spanish the basic colors arc almost the same as in 
Knglish: 



tn o * ado 


- purple 


anataujado 


- orange 


a^ul 


• blue 


fojo 


- red 


l 4 rdc 


- green 


negto 


- black 


ft met rdf a 


* yellow 


bianco 


- white 


ly prublc 


m Is "brown' 


”, which differs 


from Knglish In 


respevts 


and which 


well take up 


In detail under 



"color problems. " 

R Normal Adjective Korniatiem 

Most Spanish color adjectives are normal: if they end in 
o for the masculine, they ihange lo a in the feminine. For the 
plural add <: tahaflo hlunttt, ra»ii<a blanea. taballos bbtn- 
ms. cantisr t\ bfanens. If they end In any other Inter In the 
masculine, their feminines arc the same and their plurals add 
s e>r o: Ktr/r, t (tdes. <K*<1 rtzulis. A li s-t eif these* adjectives 
follows; 

Of ntidndo - cinnamon 
nhuf iodu - bone while 



ERIC 

•.'I-LT.mITLJ 
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»j (harnhifoda * chocofalc brown 
amari/fn - yellow 



amarillento - yellowish 
ambarino - amber 
anaranjado - orange 
apihonado - of medium complexion 
azulado - bluish 
azuleno - bluish 
azuloso - bluish 
bianco - white 
canario - canary yellow’ 
corniest * crimson 
carminoso - carmine 
celeste - sky blue 
Colorado - red 
cuapastlc - lion yellow' 
dcscolorido - discolored, faded 
dorado - gilded, golden 
cscoccs - plaid 
glauco - light green 
gris - grey 
hucro - blonde 
ir id esc cute - rainbow colored 
Iconado - lion yellow’ 
livido - ashy grey, pale grey 
marron - brow n 
yn or cnotc - very brunette 
multicolor - multicolored 
txculro - neutral 
pardo - brown through grey 
platcado - silver 
pricto - dark brown to black 
purpurdcco - purplish 
put pur to - purplish 
purpurino - purplish 
- reddish 
rosado - pink 
terroso - earth colored 
t crdal - greenish 
vcrdcron - bright green 
rrr</mo - greenish 
verdinoso - greenish 
verddn - greenish 
i erdoso - greenish 
r rrr/nrco - greenish 
versicolor - varicolored 
violndo - violet, pu rplc 
;arco - blue eyed 

C. Nouns Used When No Adjective Kxlsts 

Often Spanish has no color adjective and must 
noun construction, The original construction was una camisa 
del color dt una rosa, “A shirt the color of a rose" This 
form gradually became abbreviated; 

del color dt una rosa 
color dc una :osa 
(dc) color dc rasa 
(dc) color rosa 




amarillusco - yellowish 
amoratado - purplish 
antcado - tan, buff, antelope 
azul - blue 
azulcnco - blui »h 
azulino - bluish 
bermejo - vermilion 
blanquccino - whitish 
canclo - cinnamon 
cannlneo - carmine 
cdstano - chestiut brown 
cobrizo - coppery 
co ra lino - coral 
dcscolorado - dis:olorcd 
dtslniido - faded 
cncarnado • red 

gatcado - cinnamon with blackish streaks (horses) 

gun Ido - yellow’ 

incoloro - colorless 

irisadc - rainbow’ colored 

lilial - pure white 

mar file nc - ivory 

tnoreno - brunette 

mulato - dark brow n 

negro - black 

ocrc - ochre 

pardusco - greyish brownish 
plotnizo - leaden 

punzo - (Kr. ponceau = poppy, poppy red) flaming red (ir- 
regular adj. lacking Inflections: vestido punzo, Cortina 

punzo, camisas punzo) 
rojo - red 
rubio - blonde 
frigutno - w heat colored 
icrdc - green 
ver dinegro - dark green 

EXAMPLES 

papd ahuesado - bone white paper 
picl antcada - buff colored leather or fur 
labios cotalinos - coral lips 

If you want to use a noun rather than an adjective, use 
the masculine form: El rojo es mi color favorito, “Red Is my 
favorite color." (Pattern practice can be formed easily with 
any of the colors on the list.) Hay varios rojos , vtrdts y 
grists, “There are various reds, greens, and greys. 1 



It is perfectly correct now to use any of these stages. The 
key word, rosa, however, never changes form because it Is 
a noun, not an adjective. Hence you have: 

camisa rosa 
vestido rosa 
camisas rosa 
i cstidus rosa 
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In every case color dc is understood. 

Sometimes a noun is used so much to designate a color 
that native speakers begin to think of it as an adjective and 
give it adjective endings, Many natives say capa /os cafes or 
cafes cs, whereas the accepted form is zupatos cafe (color dc 
cafe ’). A sign in the Madrid Zoo says FLAMENCOS ROSAS, 



“pink flamingos”. The correct form is flamencos rosa (color 
de rosa ). 

Following is a list of nouns most commonly used to 
designate color. Actually, any object that has color could be 
used In this way to designate the color of another object, 
from the color of a ripe pear to the color of coffee with 
cream. 



a mat is fa - amethyst (a purple gem) 

ante - tan, buff, antelope 

arena - sand 

azafrdn * saffron 

cancla - cinnamon 

Caiizu - ash 

cobre - copper 

chocolate - chocolate 

csmeralda - emerald (a green gem) 

gualda - weld, mignonette, yellow* weed (a plant with yellow 
flowers: Reseda l u kola ) 
granule - garnet ( a red gem ) 
liquen - lichen 

mah a - the plant, mallow; the purplish-rose dye, mauve 
viostaza - mustard 
oliva - olive 
oro - gold 

purpura - the mollusk, porphyra, and the blood red dye it 
gives 

roda - rose 
rubi- ruby 

turquesa - turquoise ( a blue green gem) 
rerdnnar - sea green 
v ioleta - violet 

EXAMPLES 

patitos color de cafe - little brown ducks 
Copulas cafe' - brown shoes 
ftamcneo" rosa - pink flamingos 
ft la cn to no rosa - pink cloth 
papcles rosa - pink papers 
eie/o de oro - golden sky 
ua t estido dc grana - a crimson dress 
de rosa naranja - orange satin 

un malm conflates cn oro - a mauve with flowers in 
gold 

verde*. ocrcs V vwltas son (os colons fai oritos dc f<(c 
aho - greens, ochres, and mauves arc the favorite 
colors this year 

un fondn negro, pain, tie <no - a black, pearl, and 
gold background 

una capa dc color pcrln - a pearl colored cape 
una eorfinn punzo - a bright red curtain 

Just as you use the masculine form of a colot adjective 
to make the noun: <1 negro cs un color osenro. so you make 
any colot masculine even though the object itself is feminine 
el rosa es el color de su t estido. “Pink is the color of her 
dress.” Thus la rosa means “the rose” and el rosa means 
“pink. ” 

o 




ala ac rnosea - greenish black 

dm bar • amber 

arco iris - lainbow 

atabeche - coal 

cafe - coffee 

car min - carmine 

eercca * cherry 

coral * coral 

escarlala - scarlet 

fuseia - fuchsia 

grana - kermes (an insect whose body gives a crimson dye) 
gules (Kr. gu cults from hat. gain = throat) - gules or red 
(used only in heraldry) 
mandarbm - tangerine 
naranja - orange 

oporto - port wine (from the Portuguese city Oporto, where 
this type of w ine originated ) 
per la - pearl 
plain - silver 

puncd(Vr. ponceau = poppy) - poppy red 
quermes, Cannes, kermes - the insect whose body gives a 
crimson dye 

icrdceelcddn - celadon green 

rental - green moss or mold that grows on trees, algae 

as 

I). Modifiers to Indicate Intensity and Indicate Shades 

Often a single word isn't precise enough, and a modifier 
is used. 

1 It may Indicate Intensity or lack of intensity: 

a. ‘‘dark” * oseuro; acul oscureh verde osturo. 

b. “deep” or “intense” - inhnso: un toja inltnso. 

c ■ "brilliant,” “vivid,” or "loud " - 

vivo: acul t h o, los rojos tiros, 
fu eile: ac u I ftter fe. ro s a fun te 
subido: to jo sub i do, color caniado (rod) 
m uy subido 

brillnnte: colorcs muy bnltanfes. ten tue fat 
grit btillanle. 

c billon: un ameirillo ehilldn. 
limn a tiro: sarapfs dc colons llamalit o*. 
d “light”. 

clant: oenf tlato. r ode* chnos, enfc" time*, 
rets a darn. 

pdfido: \ <fdt pdlido. t olnu < pdlid<n 

c. ’Tucdliiui” - mediu; \ tides vudios yefantt 
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f. "soft"- 

suave: los svaves amatistas (amethysts). 
apagado: un csmeralda tnuy apagado . 

g. “irridescent" - tornasolado: El quetzal tiene plu- 
maje verde tornasolado ("The quetzal, national 
bird of Guatemala, has Irrldescent green plum- 
age.”) 

h. "dull” - mate: una medalla de oro mate (a dull 
gold medallion) 

2. Other modifiers may indicate a certain shade of a 
basiccolor, as in English ‘‘brick red,” "Kelly green," 
“sky blue," or a mixture cf two basic colors, as 
“blue-green," ‘Ted-orange." 

amarillo budista - Buddhist yellow (from the 
yellow robes Buddhist priests wear) 
amarillo mostaza - mustard yellow’ 
azul celeste - heavenly, celestial, or sky blue 
azul electric o - the blue of an electric spark 
azul tnarino - marine blue, aquamarine { also 
aguamarina ) 

azul tnakon - dark blue (Mahon Is a port In the 
Balearic Islands.) 

azul Nrqui - Turkish blue, a very dark blue 

gcranio rosa - geranium pink 

rojinegro - blackish -red ( rojo + negro) 

rojo anaranjado - orange-red 

rojo cereza - cherry red 

rosa azuhdo - bluish-red 

terde mar or i erdemar - sea green 

verde nilo - Nile green (from the river Nile) 

vetdinegro - blackish-green ( verde + negro ) 



E, Suffixes 

A number of suffixes are added to basic Spanish color 
words to change th* meaning to something like English 
"-ish." 

‘deco: g>is - grisacco - greyish 

purpura - purpuroe to - reddish 
rosa - rosdceo - pinkish 
■ado: morado * amoratado - purplish 
azul - azulado - bluish 
■iento: amarillo - amarillcnto - yellowish 
g ris - g risicn to - gr ey I s h 
■ino, ccino: ambar - ambarino - amberish 
azul - azulina - bluish 
bianco - blanquccino - whitish 
purpura - purpurino - reddish 
- iZo : bermejo - hcrmqizo - vcrmlllonish 

cobre - cobrizo - coppery 
plomo - plomizo - leaden 
rojo - rojizo - reddish 
- oso : verde - terdoso - greenish 

amarillo * amatilloso - yellowish 
azul - azuloso - bluish 

roro, uzco. amarillo - amatillinco - yellowish 
negro - nrgtuzen - blackish 




pardo - pardusco - greyish brownish 
verde - verdusco - greenish 

One other suffix, ote, means "very": moreno - morenotc - 
very brunette, dark skinned. 

F. Color Problems 

1. Different range . At least one color In Spanish causes 
English speakers difficulty because it covers a dillerent range 
in the color spectrum from any color in English. Pardo 
covers the entire range of grey and brown. A Spanish author 
writes "A las nubes ligeramente pardas sucedieron otras mas 
plomtzas y densas, ", “The greyish clouds w ere followed by 
others that w r ere more leaden, denser." A bit later he describes 
the same clouds as de color ccniza, “ashy colo ed." The 
same word Is used for the brown bear: oso pardo. In Ai.da- 
lucta and America pardo apparently tends more toward the 
grey shades, whereas In the rest of Spain it lends to cover a 
wider range. In Cuba ojos pardos are "brown eyes;" at die 
same time nubes pardas arc "grey clouds." 

The problem of range Is minimal when comparing only 
English and Spanish. It would be considerable if w e should 
add some of the Pacific and African languages, In which 
almost no terms cover the same color range as English 
terms. 

2. A more sticky problem Involves the use of certain 
color terms for specific objects only. In English we may 
speak of a palomino horse or a bay horse, but noi of a 
palomino or bay car, sofa, curtain, or flower. Spanish also 
has a long list of colors used only for horses or caldc or 
both. A few examples arc alazan, "sorrel horse" ( reddish- 
brown); bay o, "bay horse" (also reddish-brown), gat a/ do, 
"a sort of cinnamon brown with blackish streaks"; roano, 
"roan” (a bay, sorrel, or chestnut dappled with grey or 
white). More information on this technical subject can be 
found In the following text: *ose Maria Cossfo, Los Toros, 
Tratado Tecnico - Historico. 3 vols. Madrid, 1951. 

Color of fighting bulls is an Intricate subject and the 
older Spanish aficionados were proud of their know ledge of 
the subject. Some aficionados complain wistfully that it is be- 
coming a lost art, the younger generation doesn’t know Its 
pclo or color de la piel de los cornupetas . One reason Is 
that more and more fighting bulls tend to be all black. A 
few example! are as follows: 

albuhu >, pojizo - yellowish white, wheat straw 
berrendo - blotches of any color on a w hite background 
cardeno - like a tordo hor:e, a mixture of black and 
white hairs In varying proportions 
salinero - a mixture of red and w hite hairs 
sat do - a mixture of black, white and red hairs 

A few colors arc reserved for fighting cocks. In Mexico 
a giro is a "yellow or reddish rooster, sometimes with blotch- 
es of black and white"; gallo amarillo o rojizo , a veers con 
pintas negro s y blanca\. Al ernate forms are jito and join. 

Another technical category Involves heraldry, or the 
study of coals of arms ( blason , h cfencin hcrdldtca) Von 
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may read of un drbol dc oro cn un :ampo de gules, “a gold 
tree in a field of red.” Only in heraldry ar c gules, “red”; 
dzul and blao, “blue”; sable, “black”; sfnople, “green” 
heard. These terms are borrowings from French. 

Some other colors are used in heraldry and in ordinary 
use, too. For general Spanish, however, a number of every- 
day distinctions are Important: 

Brown 

The principal difficulty lies in the color brown. Tn 
general , speakers of Spanish use castaho for hair color only, 
or for hair and eyes, but not for suits, cars, houses, chairs, 
etc. For these the word differs from country to country. In 
Mexico, cafe is general and in many regions includes even 
eyes. In Spain matron is more common than cafe. In Uru- 
guay cafe is extremely rare and matron is osed almost ex- 
clusively. As has already been noted, pardo is “brown” also, 
but covers die range of “grey” as well as “brown.” If refer- 
ring to skin browned or tanned by the sun, the word is 
bronccado or tostado. It Is evident, then, that “brown” pre- 
sents several complications and that a foreigner should de- 
termine local usage. 

a. cafe - for suits, shoes, houses, cars, chairs, etc., 
but not for eyes or hair 

b. castaho - for eyes and hair, rarely for anything 
else 

Complexion 

a, moreno - brunellc. The word comes from Latin 
warns, “black.” In Mexico an equivalent is 
prido, but this word may refer to things other 
than complexion: goto p tic to, Loma Prtefa (a 
mountain in Santa Clara County, California). 

b. apihonado - of medium complexion, brown cite, 
neither dark nor light. Used by some Mexicans 
but not generally by other Spanish speakers. 

e. rubio - blond. In Mexico rubio is usually re- 
placed by huero . Because most "gringos” arc 
blond In comparison with the average Mexican, 
fiutto may be equivalent to “gringo.” 

Zarco - light blue, generally used only for eyes. <nzco, 

like burro , often refers to the blond, blue eyed north- 
erner used principally in Mexico. 

3. Deceptive cognates . Colors, like all other areas of 
language, have deceptive cognates, words In two languages 
that come from a common root, perhaps in Latin or Creek, 
but have come to have different meanings. 

a. Colorado - red, not colored: rhile Colorado “red 
pepper.” 

b. matron - brown, not maroon. 

e. purpura and all its derived forms - purpurto, 
putputino, putpuracfo - red, not purple. The an- 
cient Greeks used to get this color from a type of 
shellfish called porphyra One kind of porphwa 
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gave a bright purple dye, another a bright red. 
The name porphyra, then, became associated with 
purple or red, according to w hich type of porphyra 
lived in that region. The Spanish purpura appar- 
ently was the red type, if we judge by manto de 
purpura, also called manto de cardinal, referring 
to the Cardinal’s robe, a garment that epitomizes 
one of the brightest cf reds: cardinal. As further 
evidence, observe the sentence “ Derramar 0 n tan/a 
sang re que babrt'a bastado para envolvcr a la 
JVueia Espaha en un manto de purpura. ’’“They 
shed so much blocd that it would have covered 
all of New Spain in a mantle of red.” We can 
hardly translate the color of blood as “purple.” 
Furthermore, we read “un cubo de fluorita pur- 
purea . " If you look up fluorita, fluorite, you w ill 
find the Larousse dictionary says “la fluorita 
presen to co lores muy brill antes de color rojo 
vivo . " 

4, Regional differ ences. One final color problem, though 
not a serious one. Is that of regional differences. A couple of 
examples other than those already given regarding “brow n” 
will demonstrate that the phenomenon does exist, 

a. cuapastlc in Mexico is a dark yellowish tan, de 
color tea undo oscuro . Like many Mexican words 
derived from Aztec, its use is generally restricted 
to Mexico and Central America. 

b. but/wo In Spain is a brilliant orange. It Is de- 
rived from the color of the tanks of pressurized 
butane gas sold for beating and cooking in Spain. 

G. Other Color Terms. — A list of related color vocabulary 

follow s: 

color - used to be feminine: la color triguctia, Now- 
adays, except In Andalucia and parts of America, it 
is masculine: el color , colorcs vivos. 

coloranfe - coloring: Se usa cl azofran como colorante 
para produetos a/imenticfos. “Saffron Is used as a 
food ccdorlng. “ 

colorar - to color: La clorofila colora de verde las 
hojas de los arbolcs , “Chlorophyll colors tree leaves 
green.” 

colorear - to turn red: Las guindas cm p tec an a col 
orrar, “The cherries arc beginning to turn red.“ 

colorir - to color: colorir es tamp as, ”to color pictures.” 

crofnahro — chromatic, pertaining to color. 

gatna - range, gamul, shade, spectrum: Los to nos do 
tninanfes son rnorado, arena , bianco y verde cn 
to das sus gamas, “The dominant tones are purple, 
sand, white, and the entire range of gum.” 

incohrc - colorless: una qulmtca fncolora, “a colorless 
chrmicab “ 
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iris ado - rainbow colored: “rainbow” is arco iris in 
Spanish. A synonym for irisado is iridiscente. 

matiz - shade: dos matices de amarillo, “two shades of 
yellow;” coloreado con los matices del arco iris, 
“colored with the shades of the rainbow.” More or 
less synonymous are tinta, gradacion, tonalidad \ 
and tono . La obra acaba en tono rosa despues de 
ha her pas ado par los tones gris, gualda , rojo y 
kasta verde, “The work ends In a shade of pink 
after having gone through colors grey, yellow, red, 
and even green.” 

multicolor - multicolored ( the feminine form is identical): 
un vestido multicolor , i>na luz multicolor . Synony- 
mous Is poherorno, “polychromatic. ” Sometimes ihe 
accent Is on the ant:penult: poheromo. 

neutro - neutral. 

tenir - to dye: Se tine los cabellos de rojo. “She dyes 
her hair red.” 

tormasola do — changing colors, tridescent: El quetzal 
tiene el plumaje verde iomasolado <, “The Quetzal 
has Iridescent green plumage.” 

visos — the reflections that make a cloth, a butterfly’s 
wings, a bird’s plumage, etc., appear to have one 
color at one angle and another at another angle. 
When something has visos, it is said to be tornaso- 
(ado: tela de seda con visos morados, “silk cloth 



with purple iridescence,” una tela tornasolada r “an 
iridescent material.” 



H. Conclusion. 

It Is evident that color terms in both English and Span- 
ish are vague and Inexact: “cherry r»d,” “mustard yellow,” 
“rose,” and other terms using some object as a mode] for a 
color are inexact because cherries, mustard, roses, etc., arc 
not always the same color. If we agree that “theny red” 
shall be the color of a bing cherry and not a Queen Ann, 
that agreement is completely arbitrary. Other color terms 
are inexact because of the many shades Involved. We make 
fairly (though not absolutely) clear distinction only at 
breaks in the continuum, such as from red to orange, even 
though there may he more actual difference between two 
shades we call "red.” It is possible that our perception isn't 
even as good when distinguishing shades of what we call 
one color simply because of the limits our very language 
Imposes on us. Possibly childhood training is responsible: 
if a child calls orange “red," he is immediately corrected. 
He has missed a ‘‘chronicme” (cf. phoneme and “cet I tonic ). 
But, if he calls crimson, vermilion, scarlet, ruby, or maroon 
“red,” he is smiled upon. He is aw are that in V.nglish these 
are “al loch routes,” or variations of a single “chromeinc. ” 
He may be perfectly conscious that die various shades of red 
aren't the same, but be knows that one word suitably covers 
the entire gamut. 



3i. SHornyc 



Concept to he found in the following texts; 

Holt, Kindi a rt. and Winston, EnUmUr y Ifuhlm: I nit 12. |*. HW 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Fa m ilia Fernandez Lessons 13, 33-3(> 

Harcourt, Brace and World. A LM Spanish: I nit 1 1 

Other: ___ 



It used to be that many Spanish speakers tended to 
smile at the English term "go shopping*” saying that wom- 
en who “go shopping” usually just "go looking” or “win- 
dow shopping” and don't really buy anything. Either His- 
panic customs have changed or former critics were "lint pi;k- 
ing,” because present day Spanish makes frequent use of tr 
de tiendas, die exact idea of “w indow shopping. ” 

In many stores and markets in Hispanic countries vou 
must bargain or haggle, ugahar. I he process Is fascinating 
except that few foreigners know the "going price" of an ar 
tick, since the value of an Pent in one country has little or 
no relation to the value in another. Therefore, to find out the 
right price, he must either observe some nativebuying a simi- 
lar article, ask a friend, or elictk in a store that Has fixed 
prices, put in fijn. 

In the bigger, downtown sinus. i» would he as tidicu 
lous to haggle, as in Woulworits. Spain has several large 
chain stores now similar to Mncy's.Hic Emporium, Penney**. 

ERIC 
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"(Valerias Em! ados ' is perhaps the largest (Inhrm is a 
common word in Spain for “department store. * Pm iudos is 
the name of the street in downtown Madrid where the first 
store was opened a few years ago. 1 lie company now lias 
several branches, or sneur salts. that aren't, of course, on that 
slreet; vet all retain the Pmiadas In the name. Another big 
Madrid store is “Corte Ingles. *’ Callc Serrano has many ele- 
gant stores w hose show w indow s display articles que Ic ponen 
a unn los danhs largos, “make your month water.” or. 
literally, “make your teeth grow tong ” 

Sears Hochuck has a branch in Mexico City, where ii is 
considered high-class rather than middle class. Many Mexi- 
cans pronounce it as if it were Sandtt. “Salinas y Rocha” 
is another elegant Mexican department store. 

Of eourse. each Hispanic capital is a large, modern 
mcttopoUs like San Eraiutseo, New Volk, or Chicago, and 
in llum you find the same s nricty of fine stor»s. well dressed 
people, and international restaurants Cencrally the capital 
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dtv nf a country doesn't represent the same kind «f life as 
do lilt’ provincial towns and villages, where the distinct 
|Hru 1 ia lilies <»l a culture are much more apparent. 



From the two words cumplc + alios, “fulfills or com- 
pletes years," Spanish has formed the compound cumplcanos, 
"birthday, It is rather common to form such nouns from 
a verb form plus a plural noun. The resulting singular 
noun is always masculine singular even though the original 
noun was plural. For additional cultural information on 
celebration of birthdays sec Item No. 22. Other such words 
include: 

carta plumas - "cuts feathers'* (from the days when 
the quill end of a feather was cut off at an angle and dipped 
in ink to use as a pen) - cl cortap lumas - “penknife." 

limpia botas - “cleans bools'* - cl limpiabotas - “shoe 
shine boy" ( also bolero In Mexico). 

para brisas - “slops the brcc/es" - cl parabrisas - 
“windshield 



Useful practice 

(Tan you think of ways in which some small town in the 
l’n tied States differs from some big city you know ? 



Unit 12, p. 114 

(See also Item #22 above) 



limpia parabrisas - “cleans the windshield" - el lim- 
piaparabrisas - “windshield wiper. “ 

para rayas - “stops the lightning flashes" - el para ■ 
rrayos - “lightning rod," (Note that the r of rayos must he 
doubled when put within a word because an initial single 
r Is multiple trilled but a single r within a word is only a 
single lap. ) 

lava platos - “washes dishes" - cl lavaplatos - "dish- 
washer. " 

saca puntas - “forms points" - el sacapuntas - “pencil 
sharpener.*’ 

I oca discos -• “plays records" - el tocadiscos - “record 
player." 

cubrc as fen to S - “covers scats" - cl cubrcasienfos - 
“seat cover." 



32 . FORMA TIO.X OF COMPOUND WORDS 

Concept to he found in the following texts: 

Holt. Rinehart, and Winston, EnU ndn y iluhlar: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, la Fa m ilia Fernandez: 
Hareourl, Brace and World, A IM Spanish: . . . 
Other: 



33. MFAMXGS OF "PAPE!." 

Concept to he found in the following lexis: 

Holt, Huh hart, and Winston. EaUndu j Huhlur: Unit 13, p. 120, line 17 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, La Familia Fernondcz' 

Hareourl. Brace and World. A-LM Spanish: 

Oilier: 



Pope! here is used in the sense of a raft or a "pait" in sense of the newspaper. "I read it last night in the (news) 

a play. Pupil also means "papir" hut is not used in the paper " - !.o he amnhc tn <1 pawdim. 



34. 7/JF MFXXIXC OF PFSCAR AXD ‘7A< 

Conct pi to he found in the following texts: 

Holt. Kiiuhait. and Win* ton. Enfindit i ffubfni; Unit 16, p. 158, con v. 2 

Encyclopaedia Britannica In Familia Fernandez: . . . ___ 

Harcourt. Brace and World. A /.M Spa ft: 

Oilier: 



Nolie c that Jn'tfit is to fish" and also 'to c.itsh fi*b." 
Pftque nno so/amenfe, "I taught onh one." PfZ i s a li\ t 
fish and peuadft is mu that lias bit a caught, therefore, fish 
«n the markit ready to eat. When asked what the difTeieiwc 
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was between pt; and /< m mlo. a Spaniard answered: Vn 
ptumU* r » tm pi z pi * f adn, in many part* of Mexico. Imw- 
ivtr. the word p . c is rarely i.>td. and pt *r ado refers to any 
lidi <!< ad nr a live 




35. II ACER HVEX TLEMPO vs. DIVERT ERSE 



Concept to be found in tin.* following texts: 

Molt, Rinehart, and Winston, Euhmlcr y Hnhlur; Unit Hi, p. 1(>0, tonv. 5 

Unit 3. dialog line 4 

Encyclopaedia Britannic a, La Earn ilia Fetnandtz : 

Harcourt, Brace and W orld, A LM Spanish; 

Other: 



Useful practice 

(live several situations involving ‘good weather” and 'hav> 
ing a good time” for dramatic play to sec that the students 
interpret them correctly. 



36. USLXC THE TELE PI {OX E 

Concept to he found in the following texts: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Eiiftndcr i liubfur: 
Encyclopaedia Britan nica, La Familia Fernandez 
llarcuui i. l»i ace and World, A LM Spanish: . . . 
Other: 



Hispanic countries d iffer in their telephone customs. 
Spaniards answer the telephone by saying L)iga or Digame. 
Mexicans generally say Bueno, though frequently they give 
their name and add para scriirk or a ors ordenes: "El 
doc/or Francisco Ricancncyra, para scri irfe. ” Cubans an- 
swer Oigo , preferably, or F>iga. In Puerto Rico they say Halo 
or Digit, and in Uruguay llola or l!ulo. Almost everywhere 
an office employee will give his name: liabtu Carem. or 
Care tin. <t sus dnfous, Sometimes, when a maid answers, 
she will immediately ask: "c De parte de q u ten something 
like “May I say who’s calling? ' More often she will wait till 
the caller asks for one of the family, then inquire who it is. 

In Spain you can find pay phones in most hotels and 
many restaurants. However, vou don t vise normal coins to 
operate them. Vou buy telephone tokens called fithns. When 
you drop a ficho into the phone box. a spring mechanism 




brgins to tick off three minutes. W hen the time is up, unless 
you have dropped in another fichu, the line is cut off Fichus 
a c grooved, and telephones have a corresponding groove, 
making it impossible to use “slugs." Vou can buy fichus at 
the hotel desk, from a bell boy, or from the restaurant 
management. 



. Unit 17 
Lesson 39 
. . Unit 5 



Note: “Until now we have had good weather . ’ or, Hacc 
hutti tianpn, hate >nal tiempo. How do you say “we have 
had a good lime? ’ (din rtirsc Xus lumas diiertido.) To 
confuse these two constructions is a frequent error of English 
speakers. 



37. MOVIES 




Concept to be found in the following texts: 




lloJt, Kincharl. and Winston, EnUndu \ lluhhn: 

Encyclopaedia Britan nica, La Earn ilia Fernandez: 

JIarcourt. Brace and World, A IM Spanish: 

Other: 







In Spanish movie houses and theaters the box offices 
arc generally open in the morning and people often buy 
their tickets then to avoid the rush jnsl before the show. A* 
non its especially arc quite popular now. yon might avoid 
llu disappointment of finding all seats sold by picking up 
Your tickets early. 

o 




Most Spanish theaters arc not lonliminus as they are 
in the United State*. Before starling the niM show . the man 
agiment turns on all the lights, and eviiynnc is expect id 
to have. 



'/ 1 
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38. SERVANTS 

Concept to lu' found in the lo! lowing texts: 

II oil. Rinehart, and Winston. En/attftry 1 1 ah la r: Unit 17, p. 172 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Lq Font ilia Fernandez 

Harcoml, Brace and World, A-LAt Spanish: 

Oth cr. 



In Hispanic countries most middle* and upper-class 
families have maids In the United States, because of the 
much higher cost of labor, only the very wealthy can afford 
maids. On the other hand, most United Stales families have 
many labor-saving appliances — washer, dryer, vacuum, 
dishwasher, disposal, timers. Appliances are cheaper in the 
United States, and maids arc cheaper In Hispanic countries, 
a partial explanation, no doubt, for the different arrange- 
ment. The presence of a live human being rather than a 
group of machines makes a notable difference In family life. 
In some ways the maid can do far more than the machines 
— she can shop, adapt, perform various tasks. On the other 



hand, she must be fed and housed (most maids live in), her 
feelings as another human being must be considered (though 
some employers don’t treat “the help” very well). One must 
worry about wages, hiring and firing, whether the maid will 
be good or not, honest or not, intelligent or not. In short, 
though having a maid sounds rather elegant in the United 
States, the institution, like most institutions, is not perfect. 
Most women raised In Hispanic countries find it difficult to 
get along without their maid when they come to the United 
Slates. They are more accustomed to handling a maid than 
using appliances. Often Americans In Spain take sonic time 
to learn what to do with a maid. 



39. CARS: XEW, USED, DRIVER'S UCEXSES 
Concept to be found In the following texts: 

Holt, Hindi art, and Winston, Etth tuluy Huh far; Unit 18, p, J 76, and p. J 80 

Encyclopaedia Britannica , l*a familia Fernandes: lxsson51 

Ilarcourt, Brace and World, A EM Spanish: Unit 12 

Other: 



It is not t. early so common In Spanish speaking coun- 
tries ns in the United States for a teen-ager to have a car. 
Until very recently few Spaniards, no matter what age, could 
afford a car. Now, with increasing national wealth, more and 
more are buying the tiny Seat 600, the same as the Fiat, but 
produced In Spain rather than Italy. Since gasoline costs 73 
or 80 cents a gallon in Europe and because in most Eu- 
ropean countries the price of s our license vatlcs according 
to the horsepower of your car, people are obliged to choose 
small cars. Spain also produces other models of the Scat — 
the MOO. 1500, and 1600 - as well as a Renault, a Uordinl, 
and, recently, the Dodge Dart. To protect the national econ- 
omy, Spain puts a 100% import duty cm foreign cars. For 
that reason few cars other than those mentioned above arc 
seen in Spain unless the) belong to foreigners ( who don’t 
have to pay the duly) and the extremely wealthy. Since 
Spain is not an automobile oriented count? y In comparison 
with the Ui3tod States, the automobile industry doesn’t take 
up nearly the vast sector of society that it doex here. “Auto- 
mobile rows" don’t exist. Nowhere do you sec huge used car 
lots. Only those who must use a car in their work have two 
cars There are only 25.000 driver’s licenses in all if Spain, 
which has a population of about 32 million. Because many 
Spanish drivers have learned to drive Comparatively recently, 
*£' arc sometimes unaware of how dangerous a vehicle can 




be. Because traffic has until recently been negligible, Spanish 
traffic laws and their enforcement have also been rather lax. 
Therefore, it behooves the United States driver in Spain, ac- 
customed to the rather good, experienced, and considerate 
United States driver (despite one's impression when he has 
no comparison), (o be especially cautious. Driver education 
In the public schools, a fairly recent innovation in the United 
States, is not known in Spain Quite a few commercial driv- 
ing schools, however, operate In the larger cities, 

lit e most common way of getting a driver’s license 
{fonut In Spain, licrmin in Mexico) is to go to driver's 
school. Cut ml is from the Trench and Is pronounced either 
with or without die final “t” sound. After you complete the 
course satisfactorily, the school takes care of all the for- 
malities. 

In Mexico, several plants assemble United States auto- 
mobiles. though Mexico doesn’t produce any car of her own 
As in Spain, fewer people own ears than in the United States, 
and cars are generally somewhat older and. therefore, often 
not as safe to operate. When you're driving In the country 
in Mexi-n. one of the biggest dangers Is livestock on the 
road, since in most places (he range is not fenced At night, 
particularly, it h not diiliciill to adorn your fender with a 
burro. 



A limn her of differences exist in automotive vocabulary: 





Spain 


Mix it tt 


drive: 


conducir {mnncpn not used) 


tunttejnr or cttttdut it 


car, automobile: 


cochc . auttuaoiil ft an ft 


t a no, cache, or 




in Spain is only a horse 


au/ttutui if ( sla ig: lam 




or ox carl) 


cm tit at ho mitt hie) 


luggage rack: 


it'ti a 


canasta, pat (at tjuipajc 



Genera lly a distinction is observed between cache utuio. 
a “brand new ear,” and tituco cochc, “a new ear to von ,** 
but not necessarily this year’s model. The co'itexi here indi- 



cates that die car Jorge has bought is a nucm cache, since 
it has some hundred thousand kilometers. 



40. THE CAPITAL CITY 

Concept to be found in the following lexis: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Fa/cndn v LLahhn: . . 
Kncyclopaedia Britannica, La Yam ilia Fernandez: - • 

Harcourl, Brace and Wortd, ALM Spanish: 

Oth e r : _ 

La capital or “capital city” is often used instead of the 
real name of the city hi countries whose capital has the same 
name as the country. This is the situation In Mexico and 
Guatemala. In Knglish \vc say Mexico City and Guatemala 
City. In Mexico they may also refer to the capital as Mexico 
D.Y. “1).K.“ means Distrito Fulcra? and is like out “D C! " 
for “District of Columbia." l ike D (!,. 1).K is an area espe- 
cially reserved for the offices of the federal government and 



I’nit 19. p. 18b, line 17 



belongs to no state. A Mexican, then, may say IW « A/dw- 
co. D.Y . , Vo\ a la capital, and, occasionally, lot a la 
ciiulad dc Mtxico. 

Notice also a peculiarity of the word “capital ”: la cupi • 
t of Is “capital city," but cl capital is capital in the sense of 
money. Don’t confuse either with the capilol building, which 
is capilolio in Spanish. 



41. LILY MEASISC Of "ALAMEDA “ 

Concept to be found in the following texts: 

Holt. Rinehart, and Winston, Fattado \ LLahfat: I’nit 20. p. 198. line 1 h 

Kncyclopaedia Brilannica, La Yaw (tin Yunnndtz: 

Harcouit, Brace ami World, A IM Spanish: __ _ _ _ 

Other: . 



Alameda, a common street name in California, means a 
grove of alamos, or “poplar trees ', and also an dfowo-lincd 
street. In many places the trees have long since disappeared 
hut the name remains. Also the meaning “poplar grove. ' 
has extended to Include other kinds of trees, so tliat you 
might see such hybrids as una ultimata dc tdim*. literally 
“a pop!a r grove of olive trees. ‘ 'One understands, of course, 
just “olive grove. “ 
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12. S I REE IS. R(K \ I>S. HIGH II VI \‘S 



Unite ept to In' Inn mi in the iollnwlng texts: 

Unit, KiiieliarL and Winston, Enltudu y Hah far: Unit 20, p. 198, line 17 

hncyclopaedia 11 ri tan idea, fa Faniilia Fernandez: 

Hat com t, Urate am! World, A IM Spanish: 

Other: “ . . . 



As in Knglish, streets, roads, and highways have many 
designations: 

1. In the eily 

caRc - " street" 

avcuula, Canada, bulaar, alameda - “avenue'”, 
1 ‘boulevard", generally larger than caRe 
ca Ref on - "alley ”, smaller than callc 
cucsta - "a street going uphill 



2, In the country 

camitto ~ “road “ 

carre/era - “highway ”, larger than camfno 
aufopis/a - “freeway" 
senda - “path”, “unpaved” 

3. Other 

earn! - “lane of a street or highway " 
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